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AUGUST 
WHO’S WHO 


ARTHUR E. KOENIG, in sending his manuscript 
from Indiana, had a doubt: “Jf it is not contrary to 
your policy to accept articles by non-Catholic con- 
tributors. . . . ” We were happy to state that we 
look to our policy rather than to the affiliations of 
our contributors. And our policy is brilliantly sup- 
ported by Dr. Koenig’s rippling satire. He is an in- 
structor in English at Purdue University, having 
degrees from the University of Minnesota and Har- 
vard University. Worse than that, he confesses that 
he has “what is even less respectable these days, a 
wife and two small sons.” “To the eye of the ex- 
pert,” he assures us, “such facts will make it evi- 
dent immediately that I must be a Fascist, one of 
the party of special privilege—though church mice 
and all my Communist friends are rich by com- 
parison.” ... THEOPHILUS LEWIS, likewise, does 
not appear in any Catholic listing though he writes 
dramatic criticism regularly for the Catholic Inter- 
racial Review. For some years he was a columnist 
on the New York Amsterdam News, though he as- 
serts that he is a “laborer and part-time journalist.” 
He is a regular contributor to the better Negro 
magazines and newspapers. When race is such a 
delicate issue as it is these days, such a man as 
Mr. Lewis can do much to bridge the gaps... . 
CORNELIA CRAIGIE does her free-lancing in a 
leisurely way. After her studies at Kenwood 
Academy and later in Paris and Rome, she traveled 
extensively and worked intensively on the Catholic 
Encyclopedia. .. . EDWARD H. DINEEN is new 
to our ranks. He has just completed his philosoph- 
ical work at West Baden College, Indiana. 
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COMMENT 











POPE PIUS, once more, on July 30, proclaimed 
that Catholicity means universality, that Catholi- 
cism does not include in its teachings any antago- 
nism to any race or nation. The Pope, and with him 
the universal Church, is definitely opposed to all 
attacks, all penalties, all persecutions visited upon 
individuals or peoples because of their blood or 
their heritage. His Holiness was referring to the 
Nazis of Germany and was warning the Fascists 
of Italy when he asserted: 

It is forgotten that humankind, the whole of hu- 
mankind, is a single, great, universal human race. 
All men are, above all, members of the same great 
kind. They all belong to the single great family of 
the living. 

Humankind is, therefore, a single, universal Cath- 
olic race. It cannot be denied, however, that in this 
universal race there is room for special races, as 
there is for many different variations and for many 
nationalities which are even more specialized. 

On July 22, His Holiness had most vigorously 
condemned the racist, nationalist, separatist 
theories that had gripped Germany and were 
spreading in Italy. Last year, he had confirmed the 
decrees of the Holy Office placing on the Index two 
books upholding the Nazi theory of race. This will 
not be the last time that His Holiness will utter 
his august protest to the new and bitter theories 
of racism, for these theories are opposed to essen- 
tial Catholicism and are totally disruptive of the 
Catholicity of the Church. The Holy See continues 
in open conflict with Hitler in his racial war; it 
will be as defiantly opposed to Mussolini if he 
adopts, or permits to become ascendant, the Nazi 
doctrine and its ruthless consequences. 


POPE PIUS, likewise, in his recent addresses, made 
it clear that he would stand no trifling with Cath- 
olic Action: 

Catholic Action is identified with Catholic life be- 
cause one cannot conceive life without action. Catho- 
lic life means activity compounded of charity, of 
virtue and of God’s law which, permeating such life, 
makes it the life of God. 

The threat against Catholic Action associations, 
which have no political bearing whatsoever, is elo- 
quently met by His Holiness: 

If the intention is to pick a quarrel, the quarrel 
must be picked with the Catholic Church and not 
with the Catholic Action associations. Anything else 
would be pure hypocrisy intended to hide the threat 


of those who wish to strike at the Catholic Action 
associations without striking at the Church. This is 


impossible. 
The reference of the Pontiff is clear. Nazi Germany 
has already very diabolically pierced the Catholic 
Church through thrusts at Catholic Action. Fascist 
Italy is given clear indication that any such policy 
must result in a most serious crisis. 
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INDICATIONS from London point to a growing 
consciousness on Britain’s part of her World War 
debt to the United States. After years of repudia- 
tion of their obligation, official London circles an- 
nounce a willingness to discuss repayment, with an 
added reflection that as yet “there is no change in 
the immediate attitude” of the British Government. 
Unofficially, it is to be presumed, Baron Catto of 
the banking house of Morgan Grenfell declared that 
some approach toward settlement might be made 
if this country would agee to waive the matter of 
interest. Lord Catto’s argument for his proposal is 
ingenious, to say the least: “When money is lent 
by a friend to a hard-pressed friend . . . it is a hap- 
piness . . . to know that he has helped one in diffi- 
culties. . . . When the principal is repaid to a 
friendly lender every suggestion of interest should 
be an insult.” The Baron’s argument, coming from 
a banker, is absurdly ridiculous on its very face. 
The loan was a strictly business proposition, agreed 
to by England on a business basis, and its settle- 
ment should be kept on that plane. Naturally the 
only recourse one country has against another that 
refuses to pay her debts is war, which in this in- 
stance is unthinkable under every circumstance. 
On the principle, however, that a portion of a loaf 
is better than none, it might be wise at present to 
reopen the English debt question. 


THE ADJOURNED Evian Conference resumes its 
work in London with many knotty problems facing 
it. Britain, it seems, is or was not very enthusiastic 
about President Roosevelt’s proposal for a united 
conference on the refugee question. While other 
peoples are involved and a face of universality is 
given it, it remains mainly a Jewish problem. With 
the Palestinian wars still raging and the last com- 
mission on Palestine, the Woodhead, arriving si- 
multaneously with its projected report, Britain is 
naturally cautious and practical-minded, and in no 
humor to exercise any undue pressure on her own 
dependencies and colonies to come to the rescue of 
the German and Austrian Jewish refugees. Instead 
of adopting an enthusiastic policy of reaction, the 
English mind is reflected in one observer’s sugges- 
tion that the Jewish situation in Central Europe 
has become so grave that something simply has to 
be done about it. The British Medical Association, 
British dentists and other professional groups have 
already adopted resolutions against allowing refu- 
gees to practice their professions in the United 
Kingdom, and the Home Office has announced a 
policy of sympathy with the refugees but has so 
far done nothing to weaken the strict regulations 
covering applications for admission. This latter as- 
pect of the problem will have its repercussions in 
every country which admits Jewish refugees. If the 





























refugees were agriculturally inclined or more ver- 
satile in their vocations, the problem would be 
greatly lessened. But, urban-minded, largely pro- 
fessional and business, their natural terminus will 
be centers of population already overcrowded and 
hard pressed financially. So the problem of finding 
suitable places for relocation will prove only less 
difficult than the matter of arranging with Hitler 
an honorable and financially decent exitus of the 
non-Aryans. 


THE RAIL-WAGE problem still hangs menacingly 
as a cloud on the summer’s horizon without any 
indication of dissipation. The Brotherhoods are 
adamant in their determination that there will be 
no cutting of the hourly wage scale. They are, 
doubtless, encouraged in their position by reiter- 
ated statements from the Chief Executive that he 
is opposed to wage reductions. With the railroads 
in their present precarious position—and there is 
little doubt in anyone’s mind that they are on the 
verge of bankruptcy—the inevitable will be a sub- 
stantial cut in the number of working hours and 
in the number of employes engaged. It is a matter 
of simple arithmetic that the total amount of com- 
pensation for labor cannot exceed the aggregate 
value of the product produced by labor. Only the 
Federal Government can juggle finances in such a 
way as to continue operation with an unbalanced 
budget. The problem, then, for the Brotherhoods 
to consider is whether it is better for the organiza- 
tion to accept a cut in the hourly wage scale, or a 
slash in the hours of weekly employment and in 
the number of men employed. Figures for the past 
June indicate a decrease of almost twenty-two per 
cent in the number employed by the railroads over 
the corresponding month in 1937. Obviously, some 
temporary adjustment must be effected which will 
cause the minimum hardship to the mass of more 
than a million railroad employes, with a guarantee 
that with better times all schedules will return to 
their former levels. 


ELECTION primaries continue to occupy public 
attention as well as the headlines of press reports 
throughout the month of August. Doubtless the 
added heat of some of the campaigns has helped 
to raise the temperature of the already intolerable 
weather. It is hard to give sound advice on the sub- 
ject in view of the fact that hot weather is no in- 
centive to clear thinking. But with the frequent 
calls in these days upon municipal and state offi- 
cials to man steam shovels, concrete mixers, ten- 
ton trucks and other modern mechanical devices 
on the occasion of ground-breaking ceremonies, 
not to mention the operation of a subway train 
over a newly-opened section, it would appear a 
matter of paramount importance that the elec- 
torate ascertain in advance whether the candidates 
for public office have the necessary qualifications 
for operating properly and with due dignity these 
important functions of their office. By all means 
let us have mayors, governors, congressmen, even 


senators, who are qualified to operate steam shov- 
els and concrete mixers without gumming the 
works. 


A WEEK or so ago these columns paid tribute to 
the immortal glory of restored Rheims. Belatedly, 
but none the less sincerely, there is further tribute 
to be paid to Rheims, because of the tercentenary of 
Dom Pérignon, O.S.B., who was born in 1638. Dom 
Pérignon was Cellarer at the Abbey of Hautvillers, 
which in itself is nothing striking, because there 
have been monastic cellarers both before and since 
his day. But the reason why the fame of Dom 
Pérignon is linked forever with that of Rheims, is 
that this distinguished son of Saint Benedict was 
the inventor of champagne! The good Father is 
credited with having possessed a sensitive and deli- 
cate palate, whereby he became famous as a judge 
of vintages. But that, however, was no more than 
a natural endowment. What is entirely to his credit 
is that he discovered the secret of bottling wine at 
the most favorable moment; and it was his native 
wit that disclosed to him how the natural fermen- 
tation could be confined in the bottles by the use 
of corks. Look not for the monuments to the un- 
fading glory of Dom Pérignon on the earth’s arid 
surface: they slumber in the deep and cool caverns 
of Rheims, in the galleries and catacombs where 
the wine matures leisurely and gently, until the 
happy moment comes for it to arise and laetificate 
the heart of man. The name of Don Pérignon is not 
writ in water. 


HONG KONG is now experiencing, only in a more 
intense and concentrated way, the business boom 
and prosperity that swept ourselves during the 
World War. Arrivals from the Orient are impres- 
sive with the stories of the business bustle of the 
British stronghold in the Pacific. The harbor is 
crowded with ships, the big majority in war trade, 
bringing munitions, war supplies, military trucks 
and airplanes for China. The local Government 
is out of the red and reports a cash surplus ex- 
ceeding $15,000,000. As is always the case in such 
circumstances, the cost of living has ballooned, 
although it was already high due to shortage of 
commodities from war-torn China, war profiteer- 
ing, and the currency revaluation of two years 
ago. Whatever industries did not depend on a 
Chinese market or on Chinese raw materials for 
manufacture are doing a fine business. Yet with all 
this unusual activity, the labor market can absorb 
all demands and still remains over-supplied. But 
like our own war prosperity, it is localized and not 
scattered. The middle class, and in Hong Kong even 
the lower class, bear the brunt of the load in in- 
direct taxation and numerous other ways. And the 
new ships never before seen in Hong Kong from 
American and Black Sea ports remind the inhabi- 
tants of the imminent danger that awaits them if 
Japan in desperation should cast its all in an air- 
plane fling at this remaining southern lifeline of 
China. 
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LOYAL DEMOCRATS 
AND CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYES 


Honest answers that were not given to fair questions 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 











TO PANHANDLE an employe for a cut of his 
wages is about the most contemptible act of which 
an employer can be guilty. It is a kind of extortion 
against which the employe is helpless, an act akin 
to oppression of the poor; and that is a crime which 
calls to God for vengeancv. 

This language need not be modified when in place 
of the private employer we find an official of the 
Federal Government, or a representative of the Na- 
tional Committee of the party in power. For the 
representative one excuse may, perhaps, be pleaded. 
He may need his job. But he is like those Negro 
overseers on Simon Legree’s plantation who curried 
favor with their brutal master by their cruelty to 
their fellow-slaves. 

As the press reports during the last week of July 
have made us aware, this business of partisan 
politics, always an unsavory enterprise, is now so 
rotten that it smells to high heaven. Billions handed 
out by the Government, with no check by any 
agency responsible to the people, threaten to de- 
stroy the freedom of the American people to elect 
representatives of their own choice. From Mary- 
land, Georgia, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Oklahoma, Missouri, North and South Dakota, 
and California, come reports which prompted Sen- 
ator Walsh, of Massachusetts, to write on July 29 
that the American people would be horrified could 
they know all that these imply. In one State, Gov- 
erment employes, ordered to contribute a percen- 
tage of their wages to be used in a political cam- 
paign, lost their jobs when they refused. Senator 
Sheppard, of Texas, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee investigating these scandals, has stated pub- 
licly that no matter who is elected in Tennessee, it 
will be necessary for the Senate to demand that the 
successful candidate prove his fitness to sit in the 
Senate. 

There have been times when municipal and State 
elections have been controlled by the highest bid- 
der. Within a comparatively recent period, success- 
ful candidates for the Senate have been forbidden 
to take their seats, after an investigating Senate 
discovered that these had not been fairly won, but 
purchased. But at no time within my memory have 
election suspicions been so deep or so widespread. 
In a belt of States extending from the Atlantic to 
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the Pacific, charges of grave political corruption 
have been made. In some instances, evidence has 
been offered to show that the coming elections are 
on the auction block. 

Leaving this rank corruption to the Senate Com- 
mittee (at least until these enemies of American 
government are haled before the criminal courts) 
this matter of campaign funds and Federal em- 
ployes can be viewed from another angle. Let us 
consider the case of the little stenographer who 
after passing a civil-service examination, is trying 
to support her mother and her younger sisters on 
her meager salary. I choose “meager” deliberately. 
The large salaries do not go to civil-service em- 
ployes. These are reserved for the political hacks 
who, because they are unable to pass the examina- 
tion, are first appointed by a political boss, and later 
“covered in” the civil service by a fake examina- 
tion. 

On hearing a report some time ago that the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee was soliciting funds, to 
be used for political purposes, from bona fide civil- 
service employes, I wrote Chairman Farley, asking 
what truth there was in it. (I had forgotten that 
the Chairman was on his way to Alaska.) Under 
date of July 11, Oliver A. Quayle, Jr., acting treas- 
urer of the Committee, wrote: 

Your letter of July 7, addressed to Chairman Farley, 
has been referred to me for attention. I have been 
sending out letters for the past several weeks to all 
loyal Democratic friends, suggesting that voluntary 
contributions be sent now to the National Commit- 
tee. If there is any further information you desire, 
please let me know. 


Naturally I desired further information, and asked 
for it on July 12. 


I thank you for your letter of July 11. It is inter- 
esting to know that you “have been sending out 
letters for the past several weeks to all loyal Demo- 
cratic friends, suggesting that voluntary contribu- 
tions be sent now to the National Committee.” I 
fear, however, that you have overlooked the inquiry 
in my letter to Mr. Farley. It is found in the para- 
graph: “There is a report that the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee has sent out letters to Federal 
civil-service employes inviting them to contribute 
money to be used in the off-year elections.” May I 
hope for an answer to this inquiry? 


On July 13, Mr. Quayle replied: 





























The solicitation about which I wrote you on July 
11, was not sent out to Federal civil-service employes. 
I intended to answer this particular question by the 
statement that loyal Democratic friends were being 
asked to make voluntary contributions. I trust this 
information answers your specific question. 


But since the invitation sent by Mr. Quayle to his 
“loyal Democratic friends” had fallen into my 
hands, this answer left me with some misgivings. 
Unless the Post Office authorities made a bad mis- 
take, it had been delivered to a person or persons 
in the Federal civil service. The political activities 
of this person or persons were non-existent, but 
their political convictions were usually expressed 
at the polls by a vote for a Republican nominee. 
Briefly, he, she, or they were not Democrats, still 
less loyal Democrats, but Republicans. Consequent- 
ly, I wrote to Mr. Quayle on July 14. 

While the information answers in some degree my 
specific question, it prompts another. May I inquire 
what precautions were taken to omit from the list 
of those solicited for funds to be used for a political 
purpose employes of the Federal civil service? It 
seems to me that this question goes to the root of 
the inquiry I am making, and I hope you will give 
it your attention. 


On July 18, Mr. Quayle answered. 


In reply to the further question referred to in your 
letter of July 14: the mailing list is not segregated 
into classes of employment, but is composed of per- 
sons who are politically active in the Democratic 
party. For this reason it is fair to assume that the 
list does not contain the names of Federal civil- 
service employes. 

I replied on July 19, suggesting that when a fact 
can be ascertained, it is waste of time to indulge 
in assumptions about it. What I wished to know was 
what efforts had been made by the Democratic 
National Committee to guard itself against the 
unenviable position of soliciting civil-service em- 
ployes for funds. To my inquiry, Mr. Quayle re- 
plied, on July 20, in a manner which I thought a 
bit tart, and somewhat unkind to my slow wits. 

I have endeavored to answer your question on 
several occasions, and will try once again. The list 
of active Democrats has been accumulated over a 
period of years. They are not classified as to em- 
ployment because we have no knowledge of where 
the individuals are employed. A person whose name 
appeared on the mailing list five years ago might 
easily be employed in an entirely different place at 
this time. 

I may remark, however, that this list was kept 
strictly up to date as far as changes in address 
were concerned, and in certain other respects 
showed a fairly detailed knowledge of the persons 
to whom the “invitation” was sent. Mr. Quayle 
continued: 

The Federal civil-service employes are not po- 
litically active and therefore such names would 
necessarily not be included on any list. (Sic.) Some 
few people whose names were on the files several 
years ago might now be under civil service, but will 
you please understand that Federal civil-service 
employes are not “solicited” at any time? 

I at once wrote Mr. Quayle regretting his in- 
ability to let me know what precautions he had 
taken to confine his solicitation of funds to be used 
for political purposes, to individuals who were not 


civil-service employes. He replied a few days later 
by sending me a carbon copy of his letter of 
July 20. 

As it seemed to me that my inquiry still remained 
unanswered, I again wrote Mr. Quayle on July 23. 
Up to the present this letter remains unacknowl- 
edged. It may be, of course, that Mr. Quayle too 
has set out for Alaska. 

I regret that you can give my inquiry of July 21 
no other answer than a copy of your letter of July 
20. What I have endeavored to ascertain, thus far 
without success, is an answer to the question: What 
precautions are taken to omit from the list of those 
solicited for funds to be used for a political purpose 
employes of the Federal civil service? 

In your letters you describe the persons whose 
names are on this list as “loyal Democratic friends,” 
(July 11), repeating that description in your letter 
of July 13, as “persons who are politically active in 
the Democratic party,” (July 18) and as “active 
Democrats” (July 20). 

Since you know enough about these persons to 
write me that they are actively engaged in further- 
ing the plans of the Democratic party, it seems to 
me incredible that you “have no knowledge of 
where the individuals are employed.” I am quite un- 
able to accept that statement. As you are an intel- 
ligent and upright man, I incline to the conclusion 
that you know nothing of the question under dis- 
cussion. I wish I might add that I note in your letters 
a purpose to inform yourself fully, but I cannot. 

I venture to think that my inquiry could have been 
easily answered. I suggest two possible forms: 1. Our 
lists are carefully compared with the civil-service 
lists, and the names of civil-service employes then 
found are deleted. 2. No precautions are taken to 
omit from the lists of those solicited for funds to be 
used for political purposes the names of civil- 
service employes. 

Our correspondence leaves me with the belief that 
the correct answer is the second. 

Of course, I am not so simple as to believe that 
this solicitation or, as Mr. Quayle prefers, “‘invita- 
tion,” began with the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. But the tradition is thoroughly bad, and 
such “invitations” should be prohibited by law. 

The Senate might have listened to Senator Hatch, 
of New Mexico, who in the closing days of the last 
session offered a bill which covered the situation 
satisfactorily. Unfortunately, it preferred to listen 
to a candidate for office, the Administration floor- 
leader, Senator Barkley, of Kentucky. His argu- 
ment, reduced to its essential elements, was that 
since financial skulduggery had always been a fea- 
ture of our political campaigns, candidates for 
office would be at a loss to know what to do without 
it. 

No American interested in honest elections—and 
all Americans should be interested—can approve 
that position. As Senator Walsh said recently, we 
are now down to the gutter stage in politics. After 
viewing the scene in Tennessee, the Senate Commit- 
tee reported on July 28: “Apparently, every scheme 
and questionable device that can be used in a po- 
litical contest to influence votes and to control the 
election results is now in full swing.” 

Should these corrupt practices go unrebuked, it 
will soon be impossible for the people to register 
their will at the polls. The politicians have run mad 
with power. How much longer do we propose to 
tolerate them? 
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CANDID CAMERA VIEW 
OF THE ALLEGED SPANISH WAR 


A true narrative drawn from newspapers and radio 


ARTHUR E. KOENIG 











I HAVE just finished reading my 4,893rd press dis- 
patch about Spain. Last night I heard my 3,739th 
radio bulletin on the same subject. From the time 
when the Asturian trouble of 1934 first made the 
headlines to these latter days when General Fran- 
co’s apparently assured victory has relegated the 
Spanish news to the inky wilderness of the inside 
pages, the newspapers have been a nightmare and 
a delight. Radio, though it has proved to have no 
real voice of its own, has served as a powerful echo 
to the press, thus heightening the general effect of 
fantasy about all things Spanish. 

I remember seas of print—two newspapers every 
day, sometimes three, not to mention the weekly 
and monthly journals of opinion. I recall the con- 
fident voices of the radio broadcasters, from the 
“ace” commentators right down to the assistant 
newscasters, in two, three, or four news periods 
daily. Yet four years of unflagging interest and 
attention to hundreds of items, both read and heard, 
have given me just one solid conviction—that from 
it all I have learned less and less about Spain and 
more and more about the American press — its 
view of history, its peculiar prejudices, its motives. 

Of these curious matters I shall now try to give 
a sympathetic account. For documentation see all 
the news dispatches, editorials, feature stories, wire 
photos, cartoons, letters to the editor, and broad- 
casts of the past four years, especially of the last 
two. The composite effect of this avalanche of 
wordage is to give something like the following im- 
pression of Spanish history, both current and more 
remote—an impression which I shall try to render 
as soberly as it deserves. 


For centuries Spain had suffered the exploitation 
of Fascism. The sub-human wretches who lived in 
the Dark Ages before the Spanish Republic were, 
of course, unaware of being Fascists, for the term 
had not yet been used to give that illuminating sim- 
plicity to world politics which we get today in every 
issue of our accurate Leftist and bourgeois press. 
Readers of history will probably be surprised to see 
the name Fascist applied to people who lived long 
before Mussolini and Hitler and who were as ignor- 
ant of racialism or nationalism as of everything 
else; but readers of history and the historians whose 
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works they read are, undoubtedly, Fascists too: if 
they were truly democratic, they could get all the 
history anyone needs from the Daily Worker or 
the Chicago Tribune. 

Ferdinand and Isabella owned three-fourths of 
the country’s productive wealth; the feudal gran- 
dees owned another three-fourths; the Army, com- 
posed mostly of a few corpulent generals, controlled 
another third; and the Church owned the remain- 
ing nineteen-twentieths. All the rest was held by 
those old cronies, the Rothschilds and the Jesuits. 
As anyone can see, even if he is no wizard at adding 
fractions, not much was left except the American 
and British-owned utility and industrial properties, 
which being modern and unhampered by Catholi- 
cism, were operated solely for the workers. 

The Masonic and anti-clerical governments which 
had ruled Spain for much of the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries were, naturally, alto- 
gether blameless for any injustice suffered by the 
proletariat in that time. Nor was modern industrial- 
ism to blame for the proletarianizing of the masses 
in Barcelona, Madrid, and other industrial cities. 
No, it was the Church and feudalism (those useful 
synonyms in the lexicon of progressive abuse) 
which had caused the factory system, the under- 
paid wage-slave, the speed-up, and the slum. 

Spanish education, too, was in a bad way. For cen- 
turies the monks had been busy destroying manu- 
scripts, unfounding universities, discouraging the 
study of medicine, showing their contempt for the 
human reason by preferring logic to behaviorism, 
insisting on the quaint notion that man has intel- 
ligence and free will, and, in other similar ways, 
encouraging the spread of illiteracy. In later times 
the Jesuits and the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools had aided most efficiently in this terrible 
sabotage, by engaging in the uneconomic work of 
teaching the poor without financial return, thus 
ignorantly flouting the first principles of the great 
Adam Smith. Fortunately, the several Liberal anti- 
clerical regimes had interfered with such evil work. 

But a more substantial salvation was en route. 
By the end of the first half of 1936 Spain had been 
almost completely liberated from the black super- 
stitions of her past. Some 23,000,000 free, happy 
Spaniards lived under a democratically elected gov- 




















ernment of the most humane, enlightened and pro- 
gressive kind. Using the scrupulously fair methods 
so dear to the Third International, this government 
had obtained a majority in the Cortes or Parlia- 
ment. It was a government of the highest type of 
pacific idealists, led by such moderate liberals as 
Azania, Caballero, Prieto, Negrin, and the gentle 
La Pasionaria, and advised by Marcel Rosenberg, 
who had been unselfishly sent by Stalin (that 
staunch friend of democratic liberties) to lend a 
hand in the liquidation of “reactionary elements.” 

With characteristic love of freedom and fair play, 
the new government permitted its Communist and 
Anarchist comrades to give full expression to their 
boyish enthusiasm in such amusing pastimes as 
arson, pillage, rape and murder. So rapidly did 
Progress progress under their loving guidance that 
the burning of churches and the torture and murder 
of priests and nuns seemed about to replace the 
hideously cruel business of bull-fighting as the na- 
tional sport—a moral improvement which, I am 
sure, all decent moderns must applaud. In Madrid 
the supply of religious buildings and religious per- 
sons dwindled so quickly under the demands of this 
intoxicating new game that a new diversion had 
to be invented—the nocturnal call of the murder 
squad at the houses of all those suspected of the 
crime of being Catholic, the shots in the dark, the 
corpses found at the city’s edge in the morning. 

War began when a handful of seedy Spanish 
army officers, a few gouty grandees and some igno- 
rant Catholic peasants from Navarre held a con- 
vention with Hitler, Mussolini and J. P. Morgan 
in Morocco to plan the deliberate destruction of 
Spain and world democracy. Egged on by such of 
the corrupt old ecclesiastics as had ungratefully 
shunned the fires of freedom, this unimportant 
minority placed itself under the leadership of a 
Moor named Franco and crossed the Straits of 
Gibraltar to enslave the 23,000,000 Spaniards. 

Onward marched the cruel oppressors, They cap- 
tured Badajoz and massacred its total male popu- 
lation twice over to make a journalistic holiday. 
Among all the glorious triumphs of our press in 
Spain, one hesitates to choose the triumph; but 
the accounts of the “massacre” at Badajoz deserve 
at least to be considered among the great achieve- 
ments of Progress, for they were based on a dis- 
patch prepared three days before the fall of the 
city occurred. When the “news” of an event both 
precedes and far outdoes the event itself, you have 
modern journalistic efficiency at its best. 

After Badajoz the “ghastly gangsters of Franco,” 
as some of our more alliterative writers described 
them, pressed on maliciously to Toledo to frustrate 
the siege of the Alcazar, the expected success of 
which was just then giving no end of innocent 
pleasure to the great American press. Inside this 
ancient fortress, symbol of medieval cussedness, 
were seventeen hundred men, women and children, 
Catholics all and hence presumably deserving of 
whatever was coming to them. Outside were the 
apostles of humane Progress, including the news- 
paper men, waiting with gentle humanitarian pleas- 
ure for the end. After daily happy announcements 


in press dispatches over almost a week that the fort 
was to be mined and the garrison blown to atoms, 
the mine was ceremoniously exploded and one wall 
was duly shattered. But unhappily very few of the 
Fascist dogs were wiped out, and the successful 
liquidation of the rest was spitefully prevented by 
the arrival of that handful of reactionary tyrants 
who had come from the Straits to lift the siege. 

Within a few weeks after the Fascist treachery 
of the Alcazar, General Franco was almost at the 
gates of Madrid. By this time, we had begun to 
hear of the Italians, in estimates of number varying 
from the absurd to the sublime. Some correspon- 
dents spoke of ten or twenty thousand blackshirts 
in Spain; but such false modesty was manifestly 
the result of secret Fascist sympathies. More gen- 
erous natures guessed a hundred thousand; and 
those with a genuine passion for democracy raised 
the ante to two hundred thousand. How else could 
the success of this Franco be explained? 

Then, however, came the first great turning point 
of the war, the defeat of the Italians closing in on 
Madrid. This defeat was administered by the Inter- 
national Brigades, groups ‘of. high-minded gentle- 
men recruited from variqus countries by the Third 
International, and attuated. by such admirable mo- 
tives as the promise of good pay, hatred of the 
Catholic Ch , and devotion to the humane ideal 
of slaughtering’ the bourgeoisie. By dint of the 
kindly Internationals Madrid continued to with- 
stand siege. Every astute newsman agreed it meant 
the end of Franco instanter. It was the turning 
point of the war. 

Then other turning points began to be announced 
at a dizzy clip. The brilliant successes of the Loyal- 
ists and the blunders of Franco were incessant and 
innumerable. Some statisticians have calculated 
that the Red forces captured the total area of Spain 
twice over. The same towns, Oviedo for one, were 
taken more than a dozen times merely to test the 
efficiency of Red maneuver—perhaps, the unques- 
tioning ““Loyalism” of the Anglo-Saxon press. The 
press, at any rate, was not found wanting. 

The Black Arrow division of Italians captured 
Malaga, a grave strategic error on the part of 
Franco. In fact, a turning point! Four months later 
the same Black Arrow division captured Bilbao at 
the other end of Spain, and it was regarded hope- 
fully as a weakening of Franco’s forces—another 
turning point. At the siege of Bilbao the Basque 
fishwives threw the Black Arrows en masse into 
the Bay of Biscay—a humiliating defeat for Italy, 
a great victory for journalistic imagination. At the 
same time, the arbitrary shipment of Catholic 
Basque children out of Spain to Russia, Mexico, 
France, and Britain was considered in advanced 
circles as a glorious achievement for progress. 

When Franco with his inexhaustible sheaf of 
Black Arrows captured Santander, everyone knew 
that his cause was almost lost. Then he stumbled 
on and took Gijon, thus undergoing his last serious 
defeat in the northwest and being forced to end his 
campaign there because the Basque Leftist leaders, 
after swearing to die in defense of Soviet ideals, 
had delegated their followers to do it for them and 
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had completely outwitted Franco by moving their 
government to France, a simple but masterly 
maneuver executed with amazing speed. 

Few could understand how Franco managed to 
survive this latest “turning point’; but he took his 
ubiquitous Black Arrows to the Aragon Front and 
began stupidly winning battles and territory there, 
thus again ensuring his immediate defeat. 

Then came the battle of Teruel, the most change- 
able place in the world. When the “Loyalists” cap- 
tured it in December 1937, it was excitedly hailed 
as the most important town in all Spain. When the 
Nationalists (pardon me, the Rebels!) recaptured 
it a few weeks later, everyone agreed it was of no 
importance whatsoever, just another one-horse 
town. Losing it was only sound strategy on the part 
of the Russo-Spaniards (I mean, to be sure, the 
Loyalists). 

After each great Loyalist victory—e. g., the Al- 
cazar, Malaga, Brunete, Bilbao, Santander, Gijon, 
Teruel, Lerida, Trempe, Vinaroz, and the rest— 
comes a new flood of dispatches from Gibraltar re- 


porting the complete disruption of the Rebels by 
internal strife in both the high command and the 
ranks, 

In bringing this brief history to a close, I must 
confess that I deserve no credit for its peculiar 
merits: like so many of my fellow Americans I 
know only what I have read in the papers and heard 
over the radio. To these great instruments of en- 
lightenment, therefore, my sincere thanks. But, 
more especially, I wish to thank the editors of the 
Daily Worker, the editors of the Chicago T'ribune, 
the editors of the New Republic, the editors of the 
New York Times, Mr. Jay Allen, the Imperial 
Wizard of the Ku Klux Klan, Dr. Westbrook Pegler, 
and Judge Rutherford, not to mention various 
hysterical speakers on the program called The 
Town Meeting of the Air. And, oh yes, I had almost 
forgotten the indefatigable penmen of the Left-wing 
Protestant clergy, who heroically and repeatedly 
risked the dangers of writer’s cramp to sign mani- 
festoes for Stalin Democracy. Politics (or is it only 
anti-Romanism?) makes strange “comrades”! 


A CORPORATIVE SOCIETY 
AS CAPITALISM’S SUCCESSOR 


The Pope offers a cure for our modern ills 


EDWARD H. 
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A VENERABLE truism has it that an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure. A hundred 
years ago physicians treated tuberculosis by try- 
ing to cure it in the individuals who had contrac- 
ted the disease. What treatments they knew they 
used on the individual. Today we have a nation- 
wide organization whose function it is not only to 
treat tuberculosis once it has been contracted but 
to prevent its contraction. Our modern world is 
suffering from another disease which can be called 
“Proletarianism,” the principle characteristic of 
which is lack of ownership in productive property. 
The treatment for this social-economic disease has 
been some sort of public or private relief doled out 
to the individual suffering from it. 

Our modern set-up presents a monstrous pic- 
ture. There are two societies, the State and the 
Family, without intermediate societies to act as 
buffer states between the two. Under such circum- 
stances either of two things happens. The individ- 
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ual family, when oppressed by difficulties which are 
beyond its own power to remove, calls upon the 
State for help and that august body is forced to 
assume obligations for which it is not by nature 
fitted. This is the case in our own country. Or the 
State itself, seeing that its citizens or subjects are 
so entangled that they can no longer extricate 
themselves, takes into its own hands the power to 
regulate the lives of its citizens and an intolerable 
tyranny is foisted on the backs of its people. 

The Holy Father in Quadragesimo Anno has out- 
lined the Catholic cure for the world-wide social 
and economic disease. He advocates the restoration 
of the corporative society. Corporative society is 
the name given that society wherein the economic 
and, in some measure, the social life of the com- 
munity is organized in occupational or vocational 
groups. These groups are erected in a graded hier- 
archical order, each group in a true sense au- 
tonomous, the local groups supervising their own 








local affairs, the regional groups coordinating the 
inter-local affairs, the national groups, culminat- 
ing in a grand council representing the entire cor- 
porate structure. 

As much authority and power as is necessary 
and convenient must be left to the subordinate 
groups for, as our Holy Father says: “It is an in- 
justice, a grave evil and a disturbance of the right 
order for a larger and higher organization to ar- 
rogate to itself functions which can be performed 
efficiently by smaller and lower bodies.” Above all 
is the state, which authorizes and sanctions the 
legislation which is necessary to the corporative 
societies. The state is now freed from all detailed 
duties toward the guidance of the economic life of 
the nation, free to perform its own peculiar func- 
tion, that is, to safeguard the rights of the individ- 
uals, families and corporative societies. 

What does the Holy Father mean when he says 
that men should organize “according to the diverse 
functions which they exercise in society”? Here- 
tofore men on the labor market have been divided 
into two opposing groups, capital and labor, em- 
ployer and employe. Although this division has not 
been so strict as to prevent passage from one group 
to another, nevertheless intense rivalry and bitter- 
ness have long existed between them. The Holy 
Father proposes that men organize within the com- 
mon enterprise in which they are engaged—steel 
making, corn raising, transportation-owners, man- 
agement and labor joined in one organization for 
the purpose of regulating production and quality. 

This organization will tend toward the wide dis- 
tribution of property since the capitalist will no 
longer be free to pay a mere subsistence wage but 
rather must do justice to all in order to further the 
common good of all. Thus labor will tend to be- 
come owners of capital goods. The Catholic con- 
cept of the living wage explicitly contains the es- 
sential characteristic of distribution, that is, the 
widespread ownership and control of productive 
property. 

This is the skeletonic outline of the Catholic cure 
for what we have called the disease of ‘“‘Proletari- 
anism.” Its introduction into American life will give 
us a solid grip on a safe and sane prosperity, it 
will eliminate to a great extent such grave fluc- 
tuations in our national economy as have been dis- 
tressing the nation periodically since its inception. 
It will relieve the State of the enormous burden 
of relief obligations it is now carrying, since the 
corporate groups themselves will provide insurance 
and security in old age to their members. In op- 
position to the present practice the use of ma- 
chinery will be regulated so as to be for the com- 
mon good, not for the aggrandizement of the few. 

Such a prospect may seem utopian. It is not. 
An ancient and time-honored scholastic dictum 
teaches that if a thing has been, it can be. The cor- 
porative society which the Church is advocating 
has existed. The Pope speaks of the “restoration of 
the social order.” The guild system which flourished 
during the Middle Ages was such a society. So long 
as the guilds were permitted to function freely 
they did provide economic security to society. Only 


when they were broken down by powerful forces 
outside themselves did insecurity return to society. 
The Pope does not advocate the return of a me- 
dieval guild system; that is ridiculous. But every 
well-informed Catholic leader, under the general 
leadership of the Pope, must study how to apply 
the “principles” of the guilds to our modern indus- 
trialized economy. This adaptation will take much 
thought and friendly collaboration among our 
Catholic sociologists and economists. They will 
find many willing and able men not of the Faith to 
assist them. Both capital and labor are sincerely 
seeking some way out of the morass in which we 
find ourselves. 

A corporative society is not merely an ideal, 
existing only in the brains of a group of philoso- 
phers. It is functioning in Europe today. The 
economic life of Italy and Portugal functions 
through the occupational group system. Before 
Hitler took Austria that nation was working toward 
such a society. Franco has promised a corporative 
society to Spain. Because of our great natural re- 
sources and because of the far-famed wealth of 
opportunity in the country, the United States will 
be the last to see liberalistic capitalism die, but it 
is dying before our eyes. Our leaders are alive to 
the necessity of replacing the old, out-moded system 
with 2 system which will work. It is the duty of 
Catholics to know and to advertise the plan pro- 
posed by our Holy Father. 

Are there any agencies at hand which can be 
adopted to form the beginnings of the order we 
contemplate? There are many such. If the labor 
unions and the various businessmen’s organizations 
were to cooperate and form a wage scale and a 
standard of working conditions, just toward both 
parties, a step would be made in the right direc- 
tion. The labor relations boards of arbitration form 
an integral part of a vocational society. A judicious 
use of the consumer cooperative movement would 
help our corporative society arrive at the just price, 
the very keystone of any secure economic struc- 
ture. The laudable efforts of some companies to 
enable their employes to become part owners and 
to have a voice in management is an objective 
which is of the essence of a corporative society. 
The corporative structure of society would coor- 
dinate all these separate agencies into an unified, 
coherent whole so that the prosperity enjoyed by 
one section of the nation would not be the cause 
of destitution in another. 

Capitalism of the old liberalistic variety is in 
an advanced stage of decay. It no longer functions 
as a vital organism. We must substitute for it capi- 
talism of the ancient Christian sort whereby capital 
goods were widely distributed and every prudent 
and industrious man had a chance to set himself 
up as a private owner. If we do not restore to prac- 
tical life the Christian concept of ownership, we 
must travel one of two roads, either Communism 
or some sort of Fascism. Both are obnoxious to 
every American, the first impossible for any Chris- 
tian. Catholics have the answer to the modern 
problem. It is a duty in justice and in charity for 
Catholics to make that answer known! 
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THE PLAYS THE THING 
ON THE STAGE OR IN THE PACE 


The Abbey Theatre reviewed in peace and comfort 


THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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CONNING the well-thumbed works of Irish drama- 
tists in the libraries, one wonders how much of its 
popularity the Abbey Theatre owes to the fact that 
so many of the plays in its repertory make good 
reading. The worn volumes indicate that here is 
a book-lover’s as well as a play-shopper’s theatre. 
It is easy to understand why. The Abbey offers a 
cornucopia of plays which do not require the tricks 
of the stage to make them plausible and beautiful. 
They bring the magic of the stage to one’s arm- 
chair or park bench. 

It is true the plays are not so vivid in printed 
dialog as they are when clothed in the flesh and 
voice of living actors under the proscenium. But 
what they lose in vividness they gain in intimacy. 
The plays do come to life under the reading lamp. 
The reader gets the illusion of action; nay, more 
than that, the illusion of life. 

I am skirting close to the old controversy of 
whether a play can be enjoyed better in the library 
or in the theatre. That question, I agree, has been 
settled quite definitely in favor of the stage. Our 
modern drama owes its origin to the efforts of 
priests to make the Gospel story plain to an illiter- 
ate populace. Drama remains as it began, essen- 
tially an art of action. From the moment the 
author puts pen to paper every scene he builds 
and every speech he shapes is directed toward 
a facile performance in a theatre before an audi- 
ence. He puts fluid sentences in the mouths of his 
characters, lines that roll lightly from the tongue 
and strike the ear with clear meaning. But this is 
laboring the obvious, proving what no one familiar 
with the genesis and development of the art dis- 
putes. 

To admit that the cold beauty of drama in script 
comes closer te perfection on the stage, as an em- 
erald is more beautiful in a fine mounting, is not 
to concede that the reader who loves drama in soli- 
tude has no case at all. The solitary play-lover has 
a point of view, a position that is defensible and 
even convincing when nickels are scarce and one 
finds it difficult to meet the exactions of the man 
in the box office. Besides, the theatre is not a flaw- 
less vehicle of art. It is also a place of public as- 
sembly and never wholly free of the discomforts 
and annoyances that inevitably attend the presence 
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of crowds. One can open a volume of Synge in the 
library, or in a leafy nook in the woods, without 
fear of being disturbed by late arrivals. 

It often happens that one hankers for a play that 
is not to be found in the show shops. One is in the 
mood for a heroic comedy, say, Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac, when the town is full of sensational melo- 
dramas, realistic problem-plays and hotcha revues. 
Clayton Hamilton tells an interesting story about 
Augustin Daly, the American producer of the last 
century. At a time when there was no popular 
demand for the play, Daly brought out a revival 
of Shakespeare’s Love’s Labor’s Lost. When asked 
why he had embarked on what appeared to be a 
money-losing venture, the producer replied that 
his brother, a judge, had never seen the play and 
wanted to have a look at it. To those who are not 
lucky enough to be judges with brothers who are 
producers the library offers the boon of selection. 

The Abbey repertory is highly favored by read- 
ers who like to indulge their moods because it in- 
cludes many plays that appeal to the imagination 
rather than to the senses. Besides, the first Abbey 
dramatists tailored their plays to entertain an in- 
dividual as well as an audience. This is a departure 
from the usual practice of playwrights. Most dra- 
matists write with an eye single to stage produc- 
tion. The literary interest of their plays is inci- 
dental. The early Abbey authors deliberately wrote 
double-barreled drama. They were play-makers who 
wanted people to come up to Dublin town to see 
their wares. They were also poets, makers of books 
which they wanted people to read in the four cor- 
ners of the earth. It is not surprising that the 
Abbey was first called The Irish Literary Theatre, 
and that one of its founders wrote: “In all or al- 
most all cases the plays must be published before 
they are acted, and no play will be accepted which 
could not succeed as a book.” 

Another factor that helped to make the plays 
spirited reading was the patriotic fervor of the 
Abbey founders and the writers they attracted to 
the movement. Some of them wanted national in- 
dependence for Ireland and all of them desired the 
autonomy of Irish art. Their plays sprang from a 
common source of inspiration, the dream of Ire- 
land free and beautiful. They wrote with a unity 














of purpose that can hardly be matched by many 
a group of plays by the same author. Yet there 
is no redundancy of theme. The subject of a play 
may be the heroism of ancient kings (Baile’s 
Strand, Yeats); the tragedy of lengendary great 
lovers (Deirdre, Yeats, Synge, AE); the quaint 
humor of peasant folkways (Playboy of Western 
World, Synge; Twisting of the Rope, Hyde); the 
strange intransigeance of Irish idealism (The 
Heather Field, Edward Marty); the tragic result 
of an oppressive land policy (The Land, Padraic 
Colum). The subject of a given play hardly mat- 
ters. The central thought of every one was to re- 
veal some appealing facet of Irish life and charac- 
ter, and the authors wrote with the drive and elo- 
quence of men writing for a cause. 

The Abbey dramatists were not a school of 
Scribes and Pineros, writing to amuse an audience 
of fashionable folk between dinner and bedtime. 
They were writing to justify the Irish way of life 
to the world. Their message was too important for 
its meaning to depend on such stage props as paper 
moons and canvas skies. They preferred to put 
their trust in words, forging their plays to appeal 
to the imagination as well as to the eye and ear. 
They wrote persuasive plays, lush with blarney; 
plays that conjure away the present and transport 
the reader to the scene of action. He becomes one 
with the peasant in his shanty and sits in council 
with the kings of old. Following the natural Celtic 
bent for venturing abroad, the plays carried the 
legends of old Ireland and the struggles of mod- 
ern Ireland to far lands years in the van of the 
Abbey road companies. 

It hardly needs to be mentioned that the plays 
are not equally effective in the library. Some of 
the peasant plays require stage pictures to rein- 
force the thought. Slovenly, incompetent Sally 
Murtagh, in The Land, changes from a character 
to a person only when she borrows the body of a 
not too comely actress in a meal sack apron. The 
Pot of Broth, which is little more than a cleverly 
dramatized gag, may need a bit of pure Paddy 
brogue and gesture to bring out the nuances of its 
humor. Riders to the Sea is dramatic fabric of 
stronger texture. 

Here we have a theme that looms large in the 
experience of every people who know great waters, 
the anguish of women who wait in vain for men 
who go down to the sea and never return. The 
theme, with its distinctly Greek flavor, strikes 
straight for the emotions. No doubt the wizardry 
of light and drops enhance its poignancy. It is 
poignant enough in Synge’s somber dialog. When 
the last of her sons has been drowned, Maurya 
says: “There isn’t any thing more the sea can do 
to me.” Trite words. No effort to build a powerful 
line. But what trick of emphasis or inflection, or 
funereal timbre of voice, can invest the words with 
more than their intrinsic blend of resignation and 
triumph? 

The library has a definite advantage over the 
theatre when the play in hand involves social pro- 
test or a complexity of ideas. The director pre- 
paring a play for the stage paces the piece to pro- 


duce its maximum effect in the theatre. and that 
pace is always too fast for some in the audience and 
too slow for others. In the library the reader 
can adjust the tempo of the action to the natural 
rhythm of his mind. Understanding is clearer. There 
is less chance that shallow observation, robed in 
the seductiveness of synchronized voice, move- 
ment, color, will get itself accepted for sound art. 

I suspect O’Casey’s plays would have made a 
deeper impression on me if I had first encountered 
them in the theatre. Trapped in a book, they ap- 
pear to be the work of an expert etcher of charac- 
ter. Strictly a pencil man, not a portrait painter, 
he seems to observe the world through cat’s eyes, 
seeing life in only two colors—black and white. 
Even in the slums and backwash of society clean 
characters are numerous. It is possible to go through 
the mill without being disillusioned. In Within the 
Gates there is not a single character with the hardi- 
hood to stand up to fate. 

At the other pole from O’Casey, the hard realist, 
stands Yeats, the pure idealist. Here, I veer too 
close to the common error of referring to idealism 
as something too soft and tender to resist the 
shocks of life. The truth is just the opposite. Actu- 
ally, it is the realist who is soft. Realism in art is 
the flowering of materialism in life. When life gets 
tough the materialist cries and quits and seeks 
refuge in drink, dope or cynicism. That is why the 
literature and drama of realism is so full of weep- 
ing and frustration. Idealists can take it. Few real- 
ists are numbered among the martyrs. 

There is nothing brittle about the valiant bards 
and warriors Yeats has exhumed from old legends. 
They keep their integrity whole or carry it un- 
spotted to the grave. It is true they are not full- 
bodied characters, with the ardor of the spirit fet- 
tered by the frailties of the flesh. They are closer 
to elemental beings, abstractions of courage, loyalty 
and faith. But they are distilled from genuine hu- 
man juices. Many a plump housewife is a modern 
Deirdre. I have worked beside Seanchean in over- 
alls. The ancient stalwarts could not be cowed by 
wilful kings. Their current kinsmen refuse to be 
frustrated by squalid slums or defeated by poverty. 

And they are good company in solitude. Indeed, 
the body of Yeat’s drama, when he wrote it him- 
self, without Lady Gregory sticking her finger in 
it, is woven of stuff too gossamer for the sensuous 
arts of the theatre. The function of the theatre is 
to perform certain valet services for drama, to 
bathe it in atmosphere and dress it up in convinc- 
ing color and action. But Fergue says, in Deirdre: 

I have believed the best of every man, 

And find that to believe it is enough 

To make a bad man show him at his best, 

Or even a good man swing his lantern higher. 

What drop or gesture can make that speech 
clearer, stronger or more beautiful? Bad acoustics 
or an actor’s fustian might spoil it, but all the arts 
of the theatre can do little to improve it. The speech 
expresses a profound belief in the final rectitude of 
human nature. It is difficult to make a picture of 
faith. In the library the thought flows from the 
poet’s mind to the reader’s clear as light. 
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DR. ARNOLD PRESCRIBES 


HAVING lost, at least for the present, its case 
against the mining companies in Harlan County, 
Kentucky, the Government announces that it will 
proceed against a medical society in Washington 
under the anti-trust Act. No labor law was invoked 
in the Harlan case. The Government went to work 
under a statute enacted shortly after the War be- 
tween the States. This legislation, arising out of the 
Klan disorders, provided jail sentences for citizens 
who conspire to deprive others of their civil rights. 
In the case at Washington, the Government relies 
on labor statutes to coerce members of a profession. 

We pass no judgment on the immediate issue in 
this case. That can be left to the courts. It will not 
be improper, however, to observe that counsel rep- 
resenting the Department of Justice, Thurman 
Arnold, is the author of The Folklore of Capitalism, 
a “liberal” treatise in which Government rights are 
exalted at the expense of the rights of the individ- 
ual, and of private groups. Nor will it be improper 
to ask how members of a learned profession can 
be subjected to laws which refer to restrictions 
upon trade and commerce. Is the practice of medi- 
cine “commerce’’? Is the physician an employe in 
the sense of these anti-trust Acts? 

As we have observed in discussing “socialized 
medicine,” some physicians have very little of the 
professional spirit. Their first aim is not the welfare 
of the patient, but their fee. But physicians of this 
degraded type constitute a minority, and as a whole, 
the medical profession is distinguished for its 
charity and self-sacrifice. It seems to us that the 
American Medical Association would do well to co- 
operate with associations which are endeavoring 
to provide adequate medical service for their mem- 
bers at a cost which sufficiently remunerates the 
physician and is not too burdensome on the patient. 
We realize, however, that the commercial character 
of some of these associations constitutes a danger 
against which the A.M.A. is rightly on guard. 

Should the Government persist in classifying 
physicians as individuals subject to the anti-trust 
laws, some curious reactions will become possible. 
Physicians might form themselves into unions. By 
this move they would place themselves beyond the 
penalties of the Sherman and Clayton Acts, and 
within the protection of the Wagner Act. As mem- 
bers of a union, they would demand a forty-hour 
week, and a double fee for over-time work. This 
over-time would, of course, be optional with the 
physician. He would no longer be obliged to visit a 
patient dangerously ill, should the crisis arrive on 
Sunday, or at two o’clock on a stormy morning. 

But nothing of the sort will happen. All this fury 
emanating from the Department of Justice is no- 
thing but a tempest in a tea-pot. No physician will 
go to jail. No branch of the A.M.A. will be con- 
victed for restraining trade. What the Government 
wants to do is to force on the American people a 
type of medical care approved by the author of 
The Folklore of Capitalism. In this it should not 
succeed, and we do not think it will. 
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EDIT Qk 


BAD MORALS 


TO secure a conviction may a public prosecutor 
“sweeten” an unwilling witness by subjecting him 
to conditions under which he will violate the moral 
law by an act which under the civil law is punish- 
able by imprisonment? The act in question is adul- 
tery. The New York Daily News answers “yes,” 
but we believe that decent citizens will return an 
indignant “no.” First, it is not permissible to do 
evil that good may result. Next, the practice weak- 
ens good government by engendering contempt for 
the princ’ple of authority. Justice, to be respected, 
must be clean-handed as well as even-handed. 


WE PETITION THE 


SOME years ago, Dr. Luther Weigel, of Yale, 
wrote: “When the public school ignores re- 
ligion, it conveys to our children the sugges- 
tion that religion is without truth or value. It 
becomes, quite unintentionally I grant, a foster- 
er of atheism and irreligion.” (New York Times, 
May 16, 1926.) Dr. Weigel’s opinion has been 
repeated by many students who fear that the 
weakening of religion in this country imperils 
our most characteristic political institutions. It 
is well known that Washington and the Foun- 
ders of this Republic were convinced that our 
constitutional form of government could not be 
long maintained in the absence among the 
people of religion, and of a moral code based 
upon religion. As institutions to give the child 
the necessary training in religion, they recom- 
mended the founding of public schools. 

Unfortunately, for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury a large majority of our children have been 
educated under a system which, in Dr. Weigel’s 
phrase, “ignores” religion. If this system has 
not directly fostered atheism and irreligion, it 
has lamentably failed to impress upon these last 
generations a keen sense of the truth of re- 
ligion, and of its value in personal and public 
life. Nor has it saved this country from an un- 
enviable pre-eminence over all others in every 
variety of crime. 

To remedy these conditions, and to re-estab- 
lish in some degree the original American 
school, many citizens of New York are asking 
the Constitutional Convention, now in session, 
to approve a proposal offered by Delegate Mur- 






CONSITL 














WORSE LAW 


GOOD citizens will be satisfied, continues the News, 
if only “the elementary constitutional rights” of 
men accused of crime are respected by the prose- 
cutor. The prosecutor must do more. He must re- 
spect all rights. Otherwise, while he may revel in 
newspaper notoriety, he violates justice, and invites 
the higher courts to reverse his convictions, with 
new costs paid by the people. We note this example 
of bad morals and worse law because it is not con- 
fined to New York; the reformers are making it 
a custom. Disregard of rights by public officials is 
not good government, but anarchy. 


ONSITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


ray. Should it be accepted by the people, chil- 
dren in the public schools will hereafter have 
an opportunity of receiving at least the rudi- 
ments of an education in religion. Religious in- 
struction will be given, at times prescribed by 
the legislature, by instructors of the same re- 
ligious faith as the children to be taught, but 
only with the consent of the parents. For this 
instruction no compensation will be made by 
the State. 

It would seem that this proposal should be 
wholly unobjectionable. It costs the State noth- 
ing, and forces religion upon no one. Unfortu- 
nately it has been opposed by some on the 
ground that it “creates a union of Church and 
State.” This objection rests on a clear misun- 
derstanding of the Murray Proposal. No group 
would fight this union more vigorously than 
the Catholics of New York. But as Dr. Roelif 
Brooks, a clergyman of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in New York, has recently ob- 
served in a letter to the Hon. F. E. Crane, chair- 
man of the Convention: “Under the proposal, 
Church and State would clearly remain sep- 
arate, yet the future citizens of the State would 
be given a fair opportunity to learn their duties 
to God and their neighbor, and reverence for 
the laws of God and man.” 

Dr. Brooks has stated admirably the spirit 
and purpose of the Murray Proposal. We earn- 
estly hope that the Convention wil! permit the 
people of the State of New York, “by the grace 
of God, free and independent,” as her official 
documents proclaim, to vote upon it. 








MOSCOW AND CAPITALISM 


DURING the last two years the reports on labor 
conditions made by the Senate Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee have been exploited by friends and foes of 
the labor union. As we have pointed out, editorially 
and in special articles on these disclosures, the 
Committee’s hearings are ex parte, at least in the 
sense that the right of counsel to cross-examine 
has been exercised within limits somewhat nar- 
rower than those which are customary in our 
courts. 

Hence it is wise to accept the Committee’s find- 
ings “subject to revision.” Yet the Committee has 
uncovered enough corruption in the industrial world 
to shock the public and, we trust, to arouse a public 
opinion which will insist upon reform. If for nothing 
else, the Committee has justified its existence by 
its reports on the extent of the labor-spy evil. It is 
almost incredible that corporation heads, upright 
in their private lives, can descend to this iniquity, 
and defend it. The practice is not only thoroughly 
dishonorable, since it involves lying and, in many 
cases, perjury as well, but it is riotously expensive. 
In the end the employer generally gets nothing 
but an amount of useless information which he has 
purchased for money plus the disorganization of his 
establishment. 

Yet labor spies have been deemed so useful by 
corporation heads that between 1933 and 1936, the 
National Corporation Service had 196 “industrial 
clients,” the Pinkerton Agency, 309, and the Burns 
Detective Agency, 440. The record is admittedly in- 
complete, since the Committee was able to show 
that a number of spy agencies destroyed their files 
when the Senate inquiry was announced. It is 
known, however, that spies were used by 36 em- 
ployers’ associations, 14 corporations engaged in a 
nation-wide business, 28 food companies, 28 auto- 
mobile factories, 32 mining companies, 27 railroads, 
52 metallurgical and machinery companies, 20 
steamship lines, and 29 bus and traction com- 
panies. To complete the picture, it should be added 
that a fair percentage of the spies had criminal rec- 
ords. 

It may well be that in some of these instances, 
employers felt that the notices served upon them 
by the workers were equivalent to a declaration of 
war. Perhaps they were, but the adage that all is 
fair in war is not accepted by honorable men, or by 
corporation heads astute enough to know that their 
best interests are secured by making the employe 
an ally, rather than an enemy. But it is enlighten- 
ing to note that the corporations, which had re- 
course most frequently to the spy agencies, are the 
corporations which have fought most bitterly the 
right of employes to form unions, and to bargain 
collectively through agents of their own choice. 
Their intentions were plain from the outset, and it 
was also plain that they would stick at nothing to 
enforce them. For this assertion, evidence that is 
indeed eloquent is found in the riot-guns and tear- 
gas which they purchased from various American 
munition manufacturers. 
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There is no legitimate place in American life for 
corporations of this sort. They are characteristic 
of a dictatorship which allows no labor unions, and 
classes the worker with furnaces, stamping-ma- 
chines and pulleys, to be used as long as they are 
economically profitable, and then thrown on the 
scrap heap. Their native heath is the Soviet Repub- 
lic, and they are doing far more than any Com- 
munistic orator or newspaper to stir up discontent 
and rebellion. Their proper head is Stalin, an expert 
in violence and the spy system. Their well-merited 
reward would be an annual subsidy from Moscow. 

Complete recognition of the least of labor’s na- 
tural and legal rights is the first and necessary step 
towards industrial peace. That in the formation of 
unions, whether affiliated with the A. F. of L. or 
' with the C.I.0., difficulties will be encountered, and 
even greater difficulties in arriving at a stage of 
easy cooperation, is to be expected. But that greater 
difficulties are bound up with the labor-spy and 
other anti-social policies, is altogether certain. 

Labor is not always right, nor capital always 
wrong. But there can be no doubt that capital is 
wholly wrong when it interferes with and tries to 
destroy the rights of the wage-earner. That wrong 
must be removed, and due reparation made, by law 
or by the force of public opinion, or better, by 
reasonable regulations of the civil authority, sup- 
ported and enforced by an enlightened public opin- 
ion. Until that is done, we can have no hope of 
permanent industrial peace. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM? 


ON June 24, the President issued an executive 
order to the Federal Civil Service Commission. On 
its face, the order promised several long overdue 
reforms. We remarked at the time that while we 
allowed ourselves some indulgence in hope, we kept 
our fingers crossed. 

All the civil-service reforms in the last few years 
have been apples of Sodom. Some 833,000 persons 
are on the Federal payrolls in the executive depart- 
ment, and of these, 533,000 are said to have been 
certified by a bona fide civil-service examination. 
Most of the remaining 300,000 are persons whose 
qualifications have been certified by politicians. 

Not long ago the number was larger than 300,- 
000. But within recent months some thousands 
have been brought under civil service by the process 
known as “covering in.” This means that if the 
politician who appointed them wishes to retain 
them, they are given an “examination” that even 
a moron cannot but pass. If the politician has tired 
of them, either they are told to go home, or are 
subjected to an examination which would daunt 
Solomon. 

On July 30, the Civil Service Commission joined 
us by crossing its fingers. It has announced that it 
will recommend the President to forbid all “blanket 
exceptions” to civil service. In other words, it will 
try to abolish the fraudulent practice of “covering 
in.” We wish it success—and still keep our fingers 
crossed. 
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BOGUS PUBLICANS 


TOMORROW the Church reads us from the 
Gospel (Saint Luke, xviii, 9—14) a story which 
makes some of us purr with contentment. The pic- 
ture is very vivid. First we see the Pharisee stand- 
ing in full view in the temple as he begins to pray. 
He opens by telling Almighty God that he is a good 
man. In fact, he is at the head of the list, thank 
God, far above “‘the rest of men,” who for the most 
part are “extortioners, unjust, and adulterers.” At 
this point his mind wanders, and catching sight of a 
publican, he informs Almighty God that the pub- 
lican is all of these. Concluding his devotions, he 
presents to the Almighty a certificate of his virtue, 
signed and sealed by himself. 

Meanwhile the publican too is praying. If he has 
any virtues, he has forgotten what they are. What 
is present to his mind is his sinful life, and the only 
prayer he can think of is a prayer that ought to 
spring from our hearts every day. It is so brief that 
we can memorize it easily. “O God, be merciful to 
me, a sinner,” prays the publican, and he beats his 
breast in penitence. 

When we turn from the Pharisee to the publican, 
we are apt to thank God that we are not as that 
Pharisee. We are publicans, we say, and proud of 
it. But are we? 

The Pharisee was a hypocrite, and God hates 
hypocrisy. But without hypocrisy can we claim that 
we and the publican are of one mind and spirit? Do 
we realize that the publican’s prayer was followed 
by the publican’s justification because it was the 
equivalent of an act of perfect contrition and a true 
purpose of amendment? Are we like him in his sor- 
row for sin and his open acknowledgment that he 
was a sinner? If we are, why do we flame up when 
a neighbor slights us? Why do we feel depressed 
when our merits are overlooked, and the place we 
sought goes to another? If we are true publicans, 
why after acknowledging that we are sinners, do 
we hold steadfastly to our pet sins? 

Perhaps no parable in the Gospels is so often 
misapplied by the unthinking. The publican did not 
admit himself to be a sinner, and conclude with a 
modern “so what?” When he told God that he was 
a sinner, he meant it. He begged forgiveness, be- 
cause he knew that what he needed was not a 
soothing recollection of his past good deeds, but 
God’s infinite mercy. He realized that it was wrong 
to remain in his sin, and he impiored Divine for- 
giveness, with grace not to sin again. He was not 
deceiving himself, or trying to deceive God. In his 
prayer, he was a realist. 

Bogus publicans are plentiful, but real publicans 
are as rare as saints. “Where is the saint?” asked 
Saint Francis de Sales, beginning the visitation of 
a convent, reputed to contain a surpassing example 
of holiness. “Here I am, Bishop,” answered the lady, 
as she complacently presented herself. Humility is 
one test of the true publican, and honesty in prayer 
is another. Humble persons recognize their sinful- 
ness, and beg Almighty God to grant them mercy 
and forgiveness. They do not merely recite their 
prayers. They mean them and live them. 
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WASHINGTON. In 1928, when Mr. Coolidge was 
considering running for a second elective term, the 
Senate, by a vote of 56 to 26, adopted the La Fol- 
lette resolution which read: “It is the sense of the 
Senate that the precedent established by Washing- 
ton and other Presidents of the United States in 
retiring from Presidential office after their second 
term has become, by universal concurrence, a part 
of our republican system of government, and that 
any departure from this time-honored custom would 
be unwise, unpatriotic and fraught with peril to our 
free institutions.”” Democratic Senator Holt of West 
Virginia announced he will introduce a similar anti- 
third-term resolution at the next session of Con- 
gress. .. . Efforts of Labor’s Non-Partisan League, 
C.I.O. political machine, to “purge” the House of 
Representatives ended in failure. Members on the 
League’s “black list’”’ have thus far all won renomi- 
nation. Opposed by the League and, nevertheless, 
renominated are Representatives Steagall, Demo- 
crat, Ala.; Kocialkowski, Democrat, IIll.; Libertson, 
Republican, Kansas; Brewster, Republican, Maine; 
Knutson, Republican, Minnesota; Clark and Dough- 
ton, Democrats, N. C.; Rogers, Democrat, Okla.; 
Mott, Republican, Ore.; Rich and Ditter, Repub- 
licans, Pa.; Dies, Sumners, Mansfield, Laham and 
West, Democrats, Tex.; Bland and Smith, Demo- 
crats, Va. ... The Senate Campaign Expenditures 
Investigating Committee declared methods used by 
both sides in the Democratic primary in Kentucky 
have created a “deplorable situation” which “should 
arouse the conscience of the country.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION. During the first six months 
of this year, 2,500,000 insured jobless received 
$180,000,000 of unemployment benefits, the Social 
Security Board announced. . . . The Department of 
Justice accused the American Medical Association 
of anti-trust law violation in attempting to prevent 
operations of the Group Health Association, Inc., 
by threatening expulsion of physicians employed by 
the latter. Assistant Attorney General, Thurman 
W. Arnold, declared evidence supporting the charge 
would be presented to a grand jury. Dr. Rock 
Sleyster, president-elect of the American Medical 
Association, said the charges were unfounded. 
“Apparently,” an Association statement asserted, 
“it remains to be determined whether or not the 
Federal Administration can use the laws and courts 
to mold the people of the United States to its belief 
in every phase of life and living.” . . . The Admin- 
istration’s deficit for July was $451,450,746. Ex- 
penditures are now averaging $22,000,000 daily, 
receipts $14,000,000 daily. . . . The International 
Agricultural Corporation paid $148,000 for 570 
acres of Tennessee phosphate lands. Shortly after, 
it sold the lands to the TVA for $680,000. At the 


inquiry into the TVA, Dr. Harcourt A. Morgan, 
new chairman, admitted he did not know the com- 
pany was making a profit of more than $500,000. 
Had he known it, he would have approved the pur- 
chase anyway, he declared, because of the im- 
portance of the phosphates. He said “distrust and 
suspicion” were the basis of former chairman 
Arthur Morgan’s charges. 


AT Home. The flying boat Hawaii Clipper, hop- 
ping to the Philippines, dropped into the Pacific, 
sank leaving only an oil “slick” on the ocean surface 
as a trace. ... The trial of the Harlan County, Ky., 
coal operators and former deputy sheriffs on 
charges of conspiring to nullify the Wagner Labor 
Act ended in a mistrial. The jury failed to agree. 
Five jurymen stood for conviction of all fifty-five 
defendants; three were for acquittal; four believed 
some defendants should be convicted, some ac- 
quitted. Motion for a new trial will be considered in 
September. . . . Governor Kraschel of Iowa ordered 
the National Guard, under martial law conditions, 
to close the hearing of the National Labor Relations 
Board at Newton, Ia., where a strike is in process 
at the Maytag Washing Machine Company. A con- 
flict between Federal and State authority was pre- 
saged. Governor Kraschel declared the NLRB hear- 
ings had not been “conducive to peace,” might de- 
lay settlement of the strike. The Governor later 
modified his orders, limited the place where the 
NLRB hearing may not be held to Jasper County, 
in which Newton is located. . . . In Pennsylvania, 
Governor Earle’s hastily assembled special session 
of the Legislature, called to shift the investigation 
of his administration from a grand jury to the 
Democratic-controlled Legislature, appeared to be 
balked. Judge Paul N. Schaeffer, in an order to the 
Dauphin Co. District Attorney, declared the Legis- 
lature had exceeded its powers in suspending the 
grand jury. Judge Schaeffer impounded the evi- 
dence, silenced witnesses sought by the Legislature, 
directed the grand jury to continue its investiga- 
tion independently. . . . Senator Bennett Clark, foe 
of the Supreme Court plan, was renominated in 
Missouri. Two “Roosevelt platform’ candidates for 
the House in Virginia were defeated. 


ITALY. The conflict between the Church and the 
Fascist regime over the new racial theories of 
Italian scientists was intensified when Pope Pius, 
speaking to students of the College of the Propa- 
ganda, revealed that the authorities had threatened 
to declare membership in Catholic Action associa- 
tions incompatible with membership in the Fascist 
party. . . . The Pope counterattacked vigorously. 
“Beware!” exclaimed the Pope, dramatically ad- 
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dressing the Italian authorities. “I advise you not 
to strike at Catholic Action associations. I advise 
you and beseech you not to do so for your own 
good, because whoever strikes at the Catholic Ac- 
tion associations strikes at the Pope, and whoever 
strikes at the Pope dies.”’ (The phrase referred to 
death in the spiritual order and the allusion to the 
medieval saying qui mange du Pape en meurt, 
which the Holy Father cited in French in his 
speech.) .. . Going on to say that he found it strange 
that Italy should have to ape Germany, Pope Pius 
stated the Church’s doctrine on race. . . . Premier 
Mussolini was not slow in picking up the gauntlet 
and announced that on the race question he would 
go straight ahead: “To say that Fascism has imi- 
tated anyone or anything is simply absurd,” he 
asserted. . . . Most people in Italy were unaware of 
his meaning because they have no knowledge of 
the Pope’s speech, due to the press censorship. 
Despite a broadside by Robert Farinacci in his 
extreme-Rightist paper, most of the press showed 
a tendency to modify their racist stand, retreating 
somewhat from their anti-Semitic position with the 
statement that there is no intention of harming 
Jews in any way, but only of debarring them from 
membership in the Fascist party. . ..On August 6th 
a decree authorizing the beatification of Mother 
Cabrini was issued. The ceremony itself is tenta- 
tively set for November 13. 


GERMANY. The network of fortifications Germany 
has been laying down at the most strategically im- 
portant points of her borders was reported rapidly 


extending into a ring of steel and concrete along 
virtually the whole of her winding frontiers. The 
only ones among Germany’s many neighbors 
against whom she is not insulating herself with 
closed border zones seem to be Denmark and Lithu- 
ania. Private building is being crippled, with 500,000 
men, according to one estimate, engaged in erecting 
these fortifications. . . . Ruttenberg, the seat of 
Bishop Ludwig Sproll, was announced in a state of 
anxiety, awaiting further reprisals on the Catholic 
prelate, who incurred Nazi displeasure by refusing 
to vote in the April plebiscite on Germany’s absorp- 
tion of Austria. Several hundred buses of the 
Strength Through Joy movement unexpectedly un- 
loaded 10,000 uniformed Storm Troops before the 
Bishop’s residence, demanding that he come out. 
The prelate refusing, Nazis forced their way into 
the house, broke all the street-floor windows, set 
fire to the Bishop’s bedroom and threw his books 
into the street. The delayed arrival of local police 
was believed to have been timed to allow the van- 
dalism. . . . About 20,000 Austrians applied to have 
their separations changed into divorces, as the new 
law went into effect. These divorces, though not 
recognized by the Catholic Church, effect the legal 
legitimization of a great number of children, with 
consequent privileges. . . . Germany protested vig- 
orously to Prague against an alleged violation of 
Reich territory by two Czech planes, whose crews 
attempted to photograph the city of Glatz, twelve 
miles from the Czechoslovak frontier. 
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FRANCE. With the Vatican engaged in a conflict 
with the totalitarian states on the question of ra- 
cism, Premier Daladier held out an olive branch to 
the dictators from the Palace of the Popes at 
Avignon. The Premier said that he believed peace 
could yet be saved and that vigilance and firmness 
would not prevent the exercise of moderation and 
good faith. . . . Senatorial elections to decide the 
fate of the present Government will be held on 
October 23. A wide swing to the Left in the Sena- 
torial balloting would indicate a Cabinet crisis and 
perhaps a return to the Blum combination. A Radi- 
cal Socialist victory in the Senate would strengthen 
the present Government and perhaps mean the end 
of its cooperation with the Socialists and Commu- 
nists. 


Russia. The Soviet hurled six divisions and thirty 
tanks into a battle with Japanese on the Manchukuo 
border at Changkufeng. Fears of a general war 
were reported. Japanese army sources said the Rus- 
sians were repulsed with “heavy losses.” Internal 
Russian disorders, it was declared, make the Soviet 
not enthusiastic about a general war at this time. 
These disorders have resulted in a “great purge” in 
the Far East to offset what the newspapers term 
Japan’s efforts “to destroy our strength from the 
inside.” The purge would continue, it was said, 
“until the Bolsheviki of Primorsk Province will 
smoke from their holes all spies, wreckers and ter- 
rorists to the last man.” Japanese imperialists, it 
was charged, had been sending into Russian terri- 
tory Fascist agents and Trotskyist and Bucharinist 
spies and terrorists in an aim to break “the iron 
unity of our party and ruin the military effective- 
ness of our army and navy.” 


SPAIN. The Nationalists methodically developed 
the counter-offensive launched to drive back those 
Loyalists who had crossed the Ebro. The Loyalists 
not only had not cut the road leading to Alcaniz, 
as they claimed, but had not even covered it with 
gun-fire. The main body of their forces have been 
caught in a pocket with Mora de Ebro as the apex 
of the triangle. . . . The Loyalists never approached 
Gandesa, the capture of which had been “reported” 
in the press. They are now asserting that Gan- 
desa was not their goal, but that they wished 
merely to capture the bridge-heads and to main- 
tain communications with the rear. But Franco’s 
aviation has made even that a tenuous hope, with 
fourteen pontoon bridges destroyed by bombers in 
one raid, and the meagre supply of anti-aircraft 
guns on the scene of battle out of commission due 
to the precision of the planes that these guns were 
intended to bring down. . . . The Loyalists succeeded 
in creating a diversion of troops from other fronts, 
but not to any notable extent, since four tabors of 
Moors and two banderas of Legionnaires were suffi- 
cient to reinforce the garrison of Gandesa. . . . Ten 
Nationalist planes virtually destroyed the town of 
Falset behind the lines in Catalonia. Falset, twenty- 
four miles from Gandesa, was the Loyalist’s base. 
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MARRIAGE LEGISLATION 


EDITOR: While I deeply appreciate Father Blake- 
ly’s courteous reply (July 23) to my letter com- 
menting on his article Social Diseases and Marriage, 
I cannot see that he has established the right of 
the state to bar baptized persons from marriage, 
even temporarily, because of social diseases. Such a 
bar, whatever it may be called, is in fact a prohibi- 
tive matrimonial impediment and it is a basic Cath- 
olic principle that only the Church can establish 
impediments (whether diriment or prohibitive) for 
baptized persons. (Canon 1038) 

This principle has been frequently promulgated in 
official pronouncements of the Holy See—particu- 
larly in the recent Casti Concubii of Pope Pius XI. 
This is the only doctrine I have ever seen proposed 
in any approved Catholic theological manual. To 
quote only one auther, Father C. Damen, C.SS.R.., 
professor at the University of the Propaganda in 
Rome: “For baptized persons the civil authority 
may not prescribe a medical examination before 
marriage in such wise that if this condition is not 
fulfilled, marriage is forbidden to them, for thus 
the state would be directly or indirectly establish- 
ing an impediment, which it is entirely incapable 
of doing.” (Theologia Moralis, Vol. II, n. 636). 

I should be glad to know of any Catholic theo- 
logian who sides with Father Blakely on the power 
of the state in this matter. 

Esopus, N. Y. FRANCIS J. CONNELL, C.SS.R. 


MORMON MACHINE 


EDITOR: A recent issue of AMERICA interested me 
in that it quotes Heber J. Grant, president of the 
Mormon sect, on WPA. It should interest you to 
know that the same dear old eighty-one-year saint 
is doing everything in his power to deride, embar- 
rass and discredit the Catholic Church in all Mor- 
mondom. The Mormon church machinery works in 
the dark and in secret, and for five years there has 
been an underhand vicious attack made against 
the Catholic Church, because the Catholic Church 
uses the radio every Sunday night. 

At a recent ward meeting house (Mormon) the 
topic was: Is Hitler justified in attacking the Ro- 
man Catholic Church? Returned missionaries from 
Germany and Austria related the awful conditions 
caused by Catholicism in those countries. It was 
also said that Hitler put no obstacles in the path 
of Mormon missionaries. 

President Roosevelt has been repeatedly assailed 
by leading Mormons for appointing Mr. Farley to 
the office of Postmaster General. 

Mormonism is not a religion, say what you will. 
It is a money-making system headed by a very few 


who grind out of their people dollars and cents by 
the most despotic means. No element is wanted in 
any Mormon community that does not subscribe 
financially to Mormonism. Those of the church who 
refuse to pay ten per cent tithing are not only put 
out of fellowship but are hounded out of the com- 
munity as dangerous individuals. 

The WPA has given a great many a measure of 
freedom from the church’s tentacles. They have 
been enabled to work, and not meet the ten per cent 
graft—have not been under the threat of losing 
their jobs by order of some ward bishop. That is 
what galls Heber J. Grant. The Mormon organized 
relief project is nothing but a scab-labor agency 
masking under a charitable name. Hundreds of 
Mormons have been shipped out east and west to 
man strike-ridden plants. It should be called the 
Mormon scab union. 


Salt Lake City, Utah AN IRISHMAN 


THE NOBLE MOOR 


EDITOR: A few days ago, I received several news- 
papers from Spain and in one of them discovered a 
letter addressed by Kaid Ben Braim to General 
Franco. 

Thinking that the same was a literary jewel, I 
have translated it, with your Review in mind. 


Praise The Only God. 

His wisdom is above all things and the strength 
of His arm is superior to the strength of all war- 
riors. His hands modeled the mountains and exca- 
vated the seas and hung the stars; His fingers open 
the roses every day. 

New and Great Emir of the Noble Spanish Sister 
Nation, General Franco: 

Geetings: 


I want to send thee, scented with the aroma of an 
old friendship, my salutation for thy exaltation 
among those chosen and loved by God. If thou wert 
near, I would also send golden dates and cold milk 
as I have already offered thee in my aduar (town) 
at the door of my house. 

The days are as the birds that pass flying along. 
My beard has become somewhat gray since I saw 
thee the first time. Thou wert young and didst 
mount a white horse riding serene to the clamor of 
the combat, always among the first. And always at 
sunset, thou didst return victorious, leading thy men. 
Thy arm was strong as steel and thy heart as the 
heart of those invoking God. Thy intelligence like 
an eagle in comparison with a flock of sparrows. 

The people of the mountains wondered why thou 
wert never killed in battle; not even hast thou lost 
an arm or a leg, for thy horse was always in the 
aim of many guns ambushed in brambles wanting 
to kill the horse and finish the rider after. 

The merciful hand of the Almighty shielded thy 
heart because He wanted to make of thee the glori- 
ous Emir of Spain. Now thou art the Emir. Now 
thou shalt lead Spain and us with the reins of 
knowledge and piety through the paths of glory and 
goodness, as the bedouin leads his camel laden 
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with precious cloths and treasures through the 
erased routes of the desert. God concedes the good 
ones the honor of saving their people from the 
greatest dangers, to save the chosen nations from 
succumbing, so that virtue may remain on earth and 
that there shall be always those to glorify God in 
the hour of prayer. 

I am not able, because of my age and failing 
health, to join at thy side the fight against the 
devils; but I have advised all mine to follow thee, 
because thou carriest strength in thy sword, and 
victory sits in the croup of thy horse. Because thou 
prayest the blessed name of God and knowest His 
commands and followest them, God has extended 
His hand above thy head and shall never retire it. 
For this, Spain should be glad as are the people of 
the Mogreb, and I more than anyone because I have 
spoken with thee many times and because I have 
the honor of thy friendship. Peace 
The loyalty of the Moors to God and to Spain 

thus receives eloquent expression from their fa- 
mous leader. 


New York, N. Y. RAMON F. GARRIDO 


HE ASKS 


EDITOR: When you remind the Catholic public 
that milk and whiskey are gifts of God, why not 
include also rat poison and opium? Didn’t God 
make them too? 

AMERICA thinks it can take pride in having op- 
posed prohibition. Wouldn’t it be better to be proud 
of having cleared some Irish names of the booze 
joints as Prohibition did? Catholic drunks mean 
Catholic poor and unprovided Catholic homes. And 
thus Catholics get a poor name. Why this strange 
blight on Catholics? 

I don’t make the observations because I hate 
God but because I have been pestered by good-liv- 
ing Protestants all my life to explain why it is. 
Does anyone know why it is? 


Binghamton, N. Y. F. C. BROWN 


CHEERFUL 


EDITOR: Leonard Feeney’s article (July 30) is 
enjoyable reading, but please don’t let him come 
across with another article like this one. I did not 
mind the first two columns but the last two columns 
were almost unbearable. The article did not help 
one to be “cheerful in very hot weather.” 

The last question of the article is another futile 
appeal to Catholics, and especially those in Phila- 
delphia, for here they are all dead from their 
heads up. 

As for the inactivity, indifference, impotency, 
I refer you to the fact that nothing of any worth- 
while kind has been done for our Catholic brethren 
in Spain. No, not even the children who cry for 
“Bread!”’ have received a crust. 

Catholics ail over the country, in general, are 
wofully ignorant about the affairs that concern 
themselves and the government. Why? Because 
those whose place it is, and here I mean the clergy, 
don’t tell them. 

Since Excommunication has been decreed in this 
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issue, if there is another so slick an article in 
AMERICA again like Leonard Feeney’s and the one 
I refer to above, I won’t excommunicate anyone 
and I won’t go to England for the reading matter, 
but I’ll keep on reading AMERICA as long as I live. 


Philadelphia, Pa. JOHN A. OEBBECKE 


CATHOLIC PILGRIMAGES 


EDITOR: We hear so much today about youth 
hosteling. Abroad, in Germany and in England, and 
now in the United States, young people beyond 
camp age have taken to this new vacation way. 

Under proper supervision and chaperonage, 
groups of grown boys and girls tramp or bicycle 
through the country, stopping at night at hostels 
(inns, hotels, boarding-houses — places specially 
prepared to receive them). The fees are modest. 

Of course the whole trip is well planned. Some- 
times it means simply a vacation spent in the open 
by day. Sometimes the itinerary includes trips to 
historic points, places of interest. The hostels pro- 
vide simple entertainment in the evenings. 

Now, why rot Catholic youth hosteling? Why 
not make these travels something like the pil- 
grimages of old. There are Catholic churches and 
shrines and missions and colleges and libraries and 
so on to be visited. Why could not our Catholic 
convents and schools be the hostels? We could even 
have what might be called a traveling summer 
school. Groups interested in art, music, drama, 
could visit churches, colleges, schools where special 
performances and concerts and exhibitions were 
in progress. This could be made a vital way of va- 


cationing. 
New York, N. Y. W. D. R. 


BLIND READ 


EDITOR: After thirty-eight years of free circula- 
tion of thousands of books and free monthly maga- 
zines for the blind, I find it necessary to make my 
first appeal to the readers of AMERICA. The Xavier 
Free Publication Society for the Blind is the only 
agency in the United States to furnish Catholic 
literature to our Catholic and non-Catholic blind. 
Our funds have been practically depleted, and I fear 
that we shall be compelled to suspend our work. 
New York, N. Y. JOSEPH M. STADELMAN, S.J. 
Founder and Director 


HELP TO THE DIAGNOSIS 


EDITOR: Here is an humble suggestion: why don’t 
you ask your readers to take their AMERICAS 
(when they finish reading them) to their Catholic 
doctor’s office? It will make excellent reading in the 
waiting room, and may cure some intellectual dis- 
ease or ailment. Maybe their neighboring doctor 
will become a subscriber. Congratulations on your 
splendid work. You have my prayers for success. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Rev. J. B. 
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COOLING RECOLLECTIONS 
FOR HOT SUMMER DAYS 


CORNELIA CRAIGIE 








DURING these August days, when our minds wan- 
der instinctively, like the divining rod, towards cool- 
ing waters, it may be a sort of vicarious pleasure 
for those not lucky enough to achieve the seaside to 
hear a word or two about Europe’s methods of pro- 
cedure in its simpler summer resorts. Deauville, the 
Lido and their kind we know well from the movies, 
and there is little difference between them and the 
domestic strand. In England, too, such beaches as 
I yore might have been situated in the good old 
U. S. A. 

The American in Paris, in crossing certain of the 
Seine’s numerous bridges, has doubtless seen the 
large sign Natation down on the river’s brink, and 
stopped to look over. You wonder if any daring 
young man, or woman, ever tries to buck the cute 
little steamboats or other river traffic, or if the 
natation is confined to a few strokes back and forth 
while the coast is clear, and a speedy exit. Be that 
as it may, few of us will ever try it, but will prefer 
to take our dips in more poetic places. For those 
who like the conventional thing, there is, as we have 
said, Deauville. But if you want something alto- 
gether original and entirely simple, let me recom- 
mend the coast of Brittany. To be precise, make it 
St. Jacut-de-la-Mer on the north shore. 

The place has changed little, I imagine, in the 
last 300 years. It has one long winding street, begin- 
ning with the Square, where I once had the luck to 
watch the crier drumming his message into the ears 
of the villagers, and ending with the church, a large 
handsome one of gray stone. At the church end of 
the village is the Abbey, formerly playing its title 
réle, now a hotel for English summer guests. The 
nuns were secularized some thirty years ago by an 
anticlerical government, but continue in their old 
residence, running the hotel to perfection and gain- 
ing the admiration of their (for the most part) 
Protestant guests by their cheerful faces and holy 
lives. I have often hopes that their stock in trade 
includes also a little alloy of the serpent’s wisdom, 
to aid them in circumventing the inevitable chiselers 
met with in their present profession. 

The village is on a sort of promontory, and a 
rather steep gap in the cliffs leads to the small but 


pleasant bathing beach, which is all that a beach 
ought to be, for the rocks that abound stand well 
back from the breaking surf. The bath-houses cost 
five cents. Oh, but wait a minute! They’re only a 
temporary shelter, and when your marine toilette 
has been made, you must gather up your effects 
in a bundle and lay them in a corner of the little 
shack which Madame la Propriétaire runs as a tea- 
room of sorts. There seem to be no thieves on the 
Breton Peninsula, but you don’t know this yet. 

When you have swum your swim and come out, 
you can have any other house that is vacant for 
your original nickel. If there is none empty, there 
are a few tents. These are a sort of glorified um- 
brella, that come down to within two or three feet 
of the sands. You feel like Irvin Cobb’s goldfish, 
hum Oh, Susanna! and hope for the best. But when 
all hazards have been met and conquered, it is fun 
to stretch out on a beach-chair and drink Madame’s 
tea and eat such of her cakes as you can get away 
from the yellow jackets, after whom St. Jacut was 
doubtless christened. 

On the west coast of Italy, about halfway between 
Rome and Naples, lies the small town of Gaéta. 
Students of Church History will immediately react 
to this name as the place, then in the kingdom of 
Naples, which offered a refuge to Pius IX fleeing 
from the revolution of ’48. It is a charming town, 
built on an eminence jutting into the sea, with pic- 
turesque churches, notably its Saracenic cathedral. 
Outside its suburb Elena, looking like a “saint’s 
tomb” in the Orient, stands the small white convent 
of La Catena in the midst of a beautiful vineyard, 
at the foot of which rolls the delectable Mediter- 
ranean. Here it was my luck to spend several weeks 
of a hot August. The Convent had been leased by 
the Canossian Sisters and was used by them as a 
summer outing station for the waifs of Rome. In 
addition to the dormitories and the nuns’ small 
quarters, were three guest rooms, one of which, 
alas! not mine, had once harbored Saint Paul of the 
Cross. If you liked the simple life, you could board 
with the nuns for almost nothing and have daily 
swims in one of the world’s most enchanting seas. 

The Canossian Sisters were new to me. Their cos- 
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tume included gota earrings, which I found so in- 
triguing that only by a supreme effort of will could 
I drag my eyes away from them when addressing 
one of their wearers. The Sisters were kindness 
itself to us. Once I thanked one of them for a par- 
ticularly gracious act, and she replied simply: “We 
can offer you so few comforts that we must make 
up for it in some other way.” The nuns had rented 
only the Convent and not the vineyard, and when 
night fell, we were bolted up in the house, the door 
of which had a heavy bar to keep out the brigands, 
whom we could hear all night helping themselves to 
the grapes. There was no running water in the little 
house. Every day a donkey carried out the daily 
supply from Gaéta on his back in a sheepskin. The 
water was deposited in the sacristy, opening off the 
tiny chapel, in a tank, the only one of which the 
place could boast. I am sure Our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament was pleased rather than not at the con- 
stant comings and goings in search of the greatest 
of all His material gifts to man. We practically lived 
in His holy Presence, as the chapel door always 
stood open, and only a few descending steps separ- 
ated the chapel from the far end of the dining-hall. 

In Roman days, the whole little settlement had 
been a palace of Nero. This of course had long ago 
fallen to ruin, but here and there marble pillars 
lay in the earth, and at the actual shore several of 
the walls and corridors still remain. The waters 
have risen with the centuries and many columns 
stand upright completely submerged in the water. 
Bathing at La Catena took on something of the 
nature of a ceremonial. 

The clear blue waters of the Mediterranean offer 
in themselves a most amazing setting for a swim, 
but when an antique palace is thrown in, literally 
one is going places. If one had the nerve to dive 
down and swim in and out of the columns, it was 
a thrill indeed. One of the Sisters, in bathing cos- 
tume below and fully dressed above (don’t ask me 
how she did it!) would stand about five feet out in 
the water, with an enormous watch stuck in her 
belt above the water line. She was the Nemesis who 
called a halt when it was time to go to lunch. Our 
sojourn in this Eden came to a close all too soon, 
but this tourist’s road was leading to Sorrento, 
which made up for a good deal. 

Some six or eight years ago, and perhaps still 
for aught I know, the Hotel Cocumella at Sorrento 
was one of the most perfect in existence. The house 
itself was a delight, surrounded by balconies and set 
in the midst of a tangled Italian garden. Like the 
rest of Sorrento, from which it is distant about a 
mile, it stands high on the palisade-like cliffs pecu- 
liar to the town. Down through the rock, a stair- 
way is carved, which runs back and forth, and 
finally leads the would-be swimmer to a large cave, 
which connects directly with the shore. Surely all 
dreamers about Sorrento have conjured up the 
same mental picture as I had—a languorous sea, 
softly lapping quiet sands, crystal clear, sapphire 
blue—one almost saw mermaids and tritons sport- 
ing back and forth to lend life to the proceedings. 

The day after my arrival, I tripped down the 
mysterious stairs and out of the cave—into one of 
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the wildest scenes it has ever been my lot to wit- 
ness. Waves mountain-high were breaking on the 
shore with positive venom, bringing with them a 
mass of sharp pebbles which made the beach look 
like a nutmeg-grater. Two women from the hotel 
were standing there open-mouthed. “We are from 
Norway,” they said, “we thought this was Sor- 
rento!” L’union fait la force, and we took courage 
and plunged in. A giant wave couldn’t stand it and 
came after us. I strongly suspect it was Neptune 
himself, judging by the results, for we were prompt- 
ly merged into a Laocoon-like figure, alas! not on 
the shore, but beneath the waves, and firmly 
dragged along over the nutmeg-grater aforemen- 
tioned. It seemed eons before we were disentangled 
and could claim our own arms and legs. The Nor- 
wegians succeeded first and were off up the steps 
and out of sight in a split second. By process of 
elimination, I found what limbs belonged to me, col- 
lected them and drew sadly up on the shore. Not 
natation! No! Not there! 

About five minutes’ walk north of the Cocumella 
lie the gardens and charming house of the Villa 
Crawford, now owned by the Countess Rocca, 
Marion Crawford’s daughter, Eleanor. I could get 
no nearer than the gates, for the family was in 
residence and I had no introduction. The next day 
from a row-boat I had a fine view of the squarish 
yellow stone or stucco house, built onto an ancient 
section of stone, with a turret which must offer a 
ravishing view of Vesuvius, Capri, and the distant 
islands. The cliff is strengthened by an arcade of 
masonry, with the large inscription in letters of 
stone: In tempestate securitas. Since the bathing 
episode, I see what that means. 

In the little Capuchin church between the hotel 
and the Villa, I saw an American lady one morning, 
whom I rightly guessed to be the Countess herself. 
Her two fair-haired sons, of perhaps thirteen and 
fifteen, were serving Mass. I was glad to hear a 
few weeks ago that the elder has since entered the 
Society of Jesus. Crawford’s other daughter, Clare, 
is in Rome, a member of the Order of the Hand- 
maids of Jesus Christ. As is well known, two of his 
sisters, Mrs. Hugh Fraser and Mrs. Winthrop 
Chanler, came into the Church in their early youth 
and are now the mothers of two generations of 
Catholics. And all of these are descendants of Julia 
Ward Howe’s sister Louisa! 

Mrs. Hugh Fraser says in her Italian Yesterdays 
that many enchanting books have been written 
about Italian cities and Italian country, but none 
about Italian seas. Her own mind is full of the 
murmur of Adriatic Waters. She feels that on land 
we cannot get away from ourselves and others, but 
the sea repudiates all individual ties. 

You must be empty of yourself or it will not 
speak to you at all. Its laws are not our laws, and 
the first thing it does, if you are docile to its magic, 
is to wash out your personality, and oh, how glad 
some of us are—or would be—if we only could 
utterly forget that irritant, insistant factor of 
existence. 

And where more easily forget it than at Sorrento, 
or watching the tall glorious form of a sail-boat, 
robed like a vision of the Immaculate Conception? 











BOOKS 


TO HONOR 
THROUGH HORRORS 


THE Lire or CHEVALIER JACKSON: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

By Chevalier Jackson. The Macmillan Co. $3.50 
HERE is the story of a life that you begin with horror, 
a horror that progresses—for a space. For the tale that 
it unfolds is, at times, one of the most ghastly outside 
the realms of imaginative fiction. And then, having 
read on, you end this book with feelings of amazement, 
of admiration, and of gratitude too, if you happen to be 
an appreciative kind of reader. For the horrors of which 
Dr. Jackson here speaks in his autobiography are not 
just yokels’ tales. They are the things he either ex- 
perienced or witnessed. But the story closes with the 
homage of the world of science, with the success that 
has crowned a strong and noble character. 

As the tale opens, it begins with the youngster trudg- 
ing to school. He was never what you might call a 
sociable being, as sociable is usually understood. At any 
rate, so far as social contacts were concerned, the family 
had to look to its own interior resources, which no doubt 
helped to create Dr. Jackson’s self-reliant character. 

These early years were spent in a Pennsylvania min- 
ing district, where the most brutal of pastimes were the 
favorite recreations of the mining population. Cock 
fights, dog fights, man fights, even wanton death, were 
common sights, from which young Jackson fled in terror. 
Possibly it was the recollection of so much cruelty, so 
much unspeakable suffering, that induced in Chevalier 
Jackson that remarkable gentleness and tenderness 
towards afflicted childhood, that has marked his dis- 
tinguished career as a laryngologist. 

Jackson’s first school was a little private school con- 
ducted by a Catholic lady in Pittsburgh. Throughout his 
life he seems to have come into contact with Catholics, 
and though not professing their religion, he has the 
profoundest veneration for the self-sacrifice of the 
the Catholic Sisters. 

To gain the education on which he had set his heart, 
he fought his way through incredible hardships. One 
of his most blood curdling experiences was being blind- 
folded and taken into a disused mine shaft by malicious 
companions; possibly to have perished, were it not for 
the chance wanderings of a miner’s dog. At one time he 
worked as a book salesman, at another as cook on a 
New England fishing craft—all to provide himself with 
the means to complete his medical education. 

He was successful in his labors. Then came his gradu- 
ation as doctor of medicine; and then a journey to 
Europe in the steerage of a tenth-rate steamship. Small- 
pox broke out, and he agreed to be quarantined with the 
patients. In a striking passage Dr. Jackson speaks of 
the heroism of two Catholic Sisters who were traveling 
on the vessel. 

Two things stand out conspicuously in the earlier pro- 
fessional life of Dr. Jackson, each connected with his 
specialty. One was his persistent, and ultimately success- 
ful, attempt to contrive a really effective esophagoscope: 
the other was his campaign to have a!l packages con- 
taining lye preparations labeled as poison. 

For a long time life was a struggle; not for fame and 
fortune, but for justice and health. But success came, 
as it was bound to come to one whose all was staked, 
not on self, but on justice for his neighbor. Dr. Jackson 
writes of himself with absolute humility, and in reading 
through all these his‘ experiences, it seems almost in- 
credible that a surgeon whose fame is worldwide, should 
have been obliged to climb to that honored peak through 
such horrors as are written down here. 


As a mental tonic, there is hardly anything written in 
these days that approaches anywhere near to Chevalier 
Jackson’s autobiography. As a moral pick-me-up it is 
stimulating. Because it shows all the finer qualities of 
the American character at its best, one would like to 
see this grand story of achievement widely read, espe- 
cially by the younger generation, which is in grave 
danger of losing the moral backbone which placed 
Chevalier Jackson in that place in the world’s admira- 
tion which he holds unchallenged. HENRY WATTS 


POET, ILLUSTRATOR 
AND TYPOGRAPHER 


Cracs. By Clifford J. Laube. The Monastine Press, 

New York. 

GOD must love this little book of poems. It has been 
confected in such Christian, almost medieval, style. It 
carries no dust jacket, one does not even know its price. 
The Monastine Press is really the home of Mr. Laube 
himself, at Richmond Hill, Long Island. A thousand 
copies of the book have been made, hand-set, illustrated 
and bound by the author. Our copy is number fifty-six. 
Also one is amused at its title. Mr. Laube, familiarly 
known among his friends as “Cliff,” quite naturally calls 
his first book of poems Crags. 

This book would unquestionably win the Pulitzer Prize 
if the Pulitzer committee had any sense of sympathy or 
discovery. There has been no book of verse in the past 
year, and will be none in the next, to equal it. Every 
single poem in the volume is distinguished by the clarity, 
brilliance, skill of its utterance. 

Poem after poem in this book left me gasping. Being 
afraid of my own enthusiasms I brought it across the 
corridor to our summer associate editor, Father Alfred 
Barrett. I read some of the pieces to him. Being a poet 
himself, I knew I could trust his reactions. I left him 
gasping, too, with Clifford Laube to blame for it. 

But let us not go on raving but rather quote. It is 
hard to know where to quote in the book, everything is 
of such an even and exalted excellence. Perforce, I 
choose two pieces, Piped Water, and The Archer. 

Here is Piped Water: 


Caught in these iron veins are countless rills 
That once were mirth and music in the hills. 
Here, docile to the valve, impeded flows 
The cool and crystal serum of the snows. 


These labyrinthine waters once could toss 

In sparkling sunlight over mountain moss. 
Once they could throw a pear! and satin plume 
Across the spillway of a miner’s flume. 


By busy timber camp and sawmill sluice 

They knew the birch’s shadow and the spruce. 
They heard their own soft thunder and the call 
Of ousels winging toward the waterfall. 


Here the quick essence of the cloud and wave, 
Ensnared and shackled, has became a slave. 
Utility is king. His founts contain 

The tears but not the laughter of the rain. 


And here is The Archer: 


I once had a daughter, 
A spirited child, 

Merry as mountain water, 
And as wild. 
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She was a creature 
My dream had designed; 
Elfin of form and feature, 
Elfin of mind. 


Hour on hour 
She danced in my sight, 
Gay as a bird or flower 
In sunlight. 


“Oh, I’d never bother 
To love anyone 

As much as my father!” 
Was the song she spun. 


But my heart, foreknowing, 
Was troubled and sad 

At the wild glowing 
Way she had. 


Not long thereafter 
An archer came by, 
With arrows of laughter, 
And aim in his eye. 


Soon, as his winging 
Shadow crossed her, 
She ceased her singing. 

I had lost her. 


Such poems one encounters on practically every page 
of Clifford Laube’s Crags. LEONARD FEENEY 


THE FAILURE OF 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


COOPERATION OR COERCION? By L. P. Jacks. E. P. Dut- 

ton and Co. $2 
THIS book aims to show what all the world knows to 
satiety, that the League of Nations is a discredited af- 
fair, conceived in iniquity and brought forth in sin, the 
sin of injustice. The makers of the League of Nations 
were doctrinaires, the inheritors of the now defunct 
theory of liberalism. The Pope of Rome saw how erro- 
neous was liberalism and said so in the midst of the 
nineteenth century. The world reviled him for it. Now 
the world, after seventy years finds that liberalism is 
nonsense and takes credit to itself for being seventy 
years behind the Pope. 

The author examines the faulty construction of the 
League of Nations in general and of the Covenant of the 
League in particular and finds them wanting. The only 
institution which could import a modicum of sanity into 
the European racialisms and idiocies is the Catholic 
Church. But this is airily dismissed by our all-too-British 
author. He says: “Were there in existence a universal 
Church in which men of all races and ways of thinking 
could find their spiritual home and unite in one fellow- 
ship of loyalty and good will, it would be unquestionably 
the world’s most valuable institution. That Church does 
not at present exist. ...” Then he goes on to suggest 
how the League of Nations could be refurbished and 
made palatable to dear old Uncle Sam who is relied 
upon to foot the bills for cigars and champagne for 
the plodding politicians of Geneva, from which as from 
a poisonous fountain gushed the bitter waters of Cal- 
vinism. 

This book is the same old stuff. Man is held to be 
sufficient for man. Man without any help from Christ’s 
Church is about to lift man out of the muddy swamp 
in which he has wallowed since the sixteenth-century 
rejection of Christ’s Church. Man by a few cheap pro- 
British literary exercises is to make his fellow man 
reasonable, even charitable, and to attain by the pub- 
lisher’s art what the Church of Christ through 2,000 
years of blood of martyrs has sought in vain to achieve. 
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Europe will returr to the Faith or Europe will choke 
to death in the atmosphere of poison gas which its re- 
jection of the Faith has engendered. No amount of 
printed stuff will save Europe today just as no amount 
of printed Bibles saved Hottentots yesterday. 

A. G. BRICKEL 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


TOWERS IN THE Mist. By Elizabeth Goudge. Coward- 

McCann. $2.50 
THE INCREASING acclaim with which each new title 
by Miss Goudge has been received is popular evidence 
that her books are a triumph for the ideal of clean 
writing, which is also excellent of quality and highly en- 
tertains. Towers in the Mist carries such an authentic 
atmosphere of medieval Oxford that a reader’s transfer 
to the age of Elizabeth is most natural and very easy. 
The author has a delightful manner of playful personi- 
fication of both dumb animals and living things of 
nature. Legends and quite a history of Oxford University 
earlier days are made to melt nicely into the simple and 
charming story. RosBert E. HOLLAND 


THE HorsE AND Buccy . By Arthur E. Hertzler, 
M.D. Harper and Bros. $2. 
THIS is the saga of a Kansas doctor. He loves his pro- 
fession and is proud of his adopted state. He writes en- 
tertainingly, as in I Practice Kitchen Surgery and in 
I Build a Hospital. The latter he conducted for thirty 
odd years, but its load was impossible, so he “most 
happily (sold) it to the Sisters of St. Joseph for a dollar 
. . . free from debt, the coalbin full, the storerooms up 
to standard, everything in shape. . . . The Sisters have 
given and are giving an efficient service which money 
would not buy. Their ministrations in a measure revive 
my faith, long dead, in the validity of the Golden Rule.” 
Dr. Hertzler has been professor of surgery at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas since 1909 and is well known in 
American medical circles for his discoveries and writ- 
ings. Autobiographies and lives of doctors are replacing 
in popularity those of industrial captains. Dr. Hertzler’s 
present work should continue the good custom. 
DANIEL M. O’CONNELL 


ASSIGNMENT Down East. By Henry Buxton. Stephen 

Daye Press. Brattleboro, Vermont. $3 
FROM a wealth of personal experience Henry Buxton 
gives us stories from the life of the people of Maine. 
He shows us their attitude toward life, expressed in the 
dry, crisp humor of their talk and the sober practical 
axioms which they are famed to educe. Their tall stories 
of supermen of days ago and their legends of a forgotten 
age are quaint and interesting reading. Maine’s wood and 
field and sea present their human characters — some- 
times amusing, then stern; now laughing, now in grief; 
once lawless and another time exacting; often heroic 
and seldom frivolous. 

Since man is the noblest thing on the face of the 
earth, I personally appreciate anything which helps me 
to know him better. I have felt very close to many a 
lonely trapper and guide in the depth of the forests; 
very near to the worries of a deep-sea captain on the 
tumbling crests of a stormy sea; I have laughed the 
sheepish laugh with the deluded seekers after buried 
pirate gold. In short, I have have had the vicarious ex- 
perience which literature gives to him who reads. The 
theories of the old bachelors, sailors and farmers may 
not be oversound, but they are sincere, and have much 
truth in them; at least, their love of labor and thrift 
is a great gift, vanishing today and leaving an age 
stamped with the paganism of self indulgence, which 
Mr. Buxton’s characters heartily condemn. 

JAMES J. SHAW 

















ART 


THERE has recently been published a particularly use- 
ful book for those who would like to make themselves 
more familiar with fine prints. It is called Six Centuries 
of Fine Prints; its author is Carl Zigrosser, a scholarly 
member of the staff of the E. Weyhe Galleries (pub- 
lished by Covici-Friede). The appearance of this volume 
gives me an opportunity to expand a little some of the 
thing said recently about the bird pictures of Audubon 
and the lithographic posters of Toulouse-Lautrec. 

It has often been said that prints are above ali an art 
of the people. Through the very nature of the processes 
whereby prints are made—whether they are printed 
from an inked surface (wood cuts, metal cuts, etc.) or 
whether the ink be forced into lines engraved or etched 
into a plate, the ink then being “pulled out” by pressing 
wet paper against the plate (etchings, engravings, mez- 
zotints, etc.) or whether they are made from a chemi- 
cally treated surface through the operation of the prin- 
ciple that water and oil will not mix (lithographs)—in 
all cases the print offers an opportunity for the artist to 
make not a single original of his creation, but a whole 
group of originals at once. Naturally he can afford to 
sell each of these originals for far less than an equiva- 
lent drawing or painting or piece of sculpture. On this 
economic ground alone, the print has always been a 
popular art form. 

And yet one may question whether this continues to 
be true in our own contemporary civilization. Up until 
the invention of photography, prints were used to illus- 
trate wherever illustration was needed, in books, pam- 
phlets, or periodicals. To-day the photograph has almost 
entirely taken the place of the print in its purely illus- 
trative aspect. Of course prints are still made for illus- 
trations, but only for illustrations in rather expensive 
and generally in rather esoteric books. 

Thus the Japanese drama, which was a principal rea- 
son for the existence of Japanese prints, since a great 
proportion of them served as advertisements for plays, 
helped materially to stimulate the development of one 
of the world’s fine forms of popular art. Yet, one sus- 
pects that even in Japan the photograph has to some 
extent replaced the print for dramatic billboard pur- 
poses; and when the market of an art disappears art is 
very likely to disappear also. The political and portrait 
engravings of the eighteenth century ceased to exist 
with the coming of equally expensive photographs. 

Once again an art form ceased to exist with the loss 
of its market. The result of all this has been to make 
fine prints lose their immediate function—that of supply- 
ing the people with inexpensive pictures either of politi- 
cal heroes, historical events or to serve as objects of 
devotion, although the latter market continues to exist 
more than any of the others, and the result has been for 
fine prints more and more to become independent works 
of art, unrelated to any function except that of giving 
pleasure in themselves. 

I feel that the result is clear enough in the compara- 
tive weakness of most of the prints being produced to- 
day. Good work is undoubtedly being done—John J. A. 
Murphy, John Marin, occasionally Rockwell Kent, nearly 
always Eric Gill, Georges Rouault, George Grosz, Jean 
Charlot, and a number of others are doing it. But I can- 
not see how prints can possibly continue to be described 
as “popular” art in the same sense as the engravings 
and wood cuts of Diirer, Bruegel, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, 
Callot, Nantueil, let alone Currier and Ives. 

In any case Mr. Zigrosser has prepared a book which 
is most enlightening to the layman and which can serve 
as an invaluable adjunct to the study of a very human 
and interesting branch of the fine arts, even if its essen- 
tial nature has been changed by scientific invention. 

Harry Lorin BInsse 





THEATRE 


THE BEST-DRESSED WOMAN. It really is not “cricket” 
to fall upon and rend to bits little plays that are strug: 
gling for existence in summer “try-out” playhouses. All 
sorts of changes must and will be made, as a rule, before 
they reach New York—if they ever do. But a sympathetic 
reviewer can at least call attention to some of the weak 
spots. 

There are so many weak spots in The Best Dressed 
Woman in the World (the program quotes the title) that 
the pouncer is sorely tempted to linger and maul. In 
writing the play, tried out in the Berkshire Playhouse 
at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, with Katherine Alex- 
ander in the leading role, the playwright, Jock Munro, 
was unable to decide whether to make his play a comedy 
or a farce. That is fault number one. In the instance of 
The Best Dressed Woman, the playwright’s mental con- 
fusion is shared by his audience. The brains of spectator 
reel under the swift transitions of Mr. Munro’s moods. 

First, he shows us a fine young business man from 
Kansas City, arriving in New York to borrow $50,000 
to keep his business going. So far, so good. That is an 
entirely recognizable situation. New York is full of 
bright young business men trying to borrow money and 
failing to get it, as this young man did. There is a 
touch of tragedy, too, you see. Moreover, the bright 
young man has brought his wife and sister with him, 
a thing no really bright young man would do when he 
came to New York to borrow money. He would leave 
the women at home to economize. 

In New York, instead, they spend royally. The very 
first day Sister (Katherine Alexander) spends forty 
dollars for a nightgown. The audience wonders why, 
especially after it has cast a piercing glance at the night- 
gown. The wife asks a pregnant question: “Who's go- 
ing to look at you forty dollars worth in that?” A ser- 
vant enters and lays a white fur rug on the floor. It is 
all pretty confusing. 

But suddenly the action quickens. An old lover of 
Sister arrives to invite her to go to the opera with him. 
He has become the richest and, therefore, the most 
eligible bachelor in New York. He enters, white tie, 
“tails” and all, bringing with him New York’s social 
leader and best-dressed woman, Mrs. Omar Dobbs, com- 
plete in evening gown and fur wrap, also all ready for 
the opera. Sister feels that she cannot go with this bril- 
liant pair. Her trunks have not come. In any case she 
has “nothing to wear” that would bear contrast with 
their sartorial splendor. She gazes into space. An in- 
spiration comes to her. She announces that she will go, 
rushes into her bed-room to dress, and emerges wear- 
ing the night-gown—white, sleeveless and slightly decol- 
leté, but very modest. 

“Where is my wrap?” she asks, and adds to her 
former suitor: “Henry, you’re standing on it!” Henry 
removes his weight from the white fur rug. She fs rasps 
it, hurls it across her shoulders, and starts for the upera. 

It was at this point that a nice old lady sitting next 
to me caught my arm and gave me the purple bruises 
that are still on it. She did not know what she was 
doing, and I did not feel the pain at the time. We were 
in the same daze. 

The play went on. The next morning all the New York 
newspapers raved over the clothes of the new beauty 
at the opera. This, I need hardly add, was Sister. She 
was pronounced the best-dressed woman in New York. 
Strangers flocked to look at her. A New York company 
paid her $2,500 to use its tooth paste. And listen! Brother 
brought out duplicates of the nightgown, and the sales 
of them saved his business! 

Want any more? No? I thought not. But remember, 
the play will have many changes during its tryouts. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 





ALEXANDER’S RAGTIME BAND. The outstanding 
feature of this monumental musical is what the pro- 
ducers like to call a cavalcade of Irving Berlin’s song 
hits, beginning with the title number and continuing over 
almost three decades to the present and perhaps symbolic 
composition, Now It Can Be Told. The story does not 
seriously endanger the film’s position at the head of its 
class but merely reasserts the inalienable right of musi- 
cal comedy books to be tall and stereotyped. The idea, 
anyway, is to memorialize Mr. Berlin as the interpreter 
of the popular musical taste down the years. An opera 
singer turned bandleader rises to the entertainment 
heights of the Barbary Coast when a cabaret singer in- 
troduces him to jazz through Alexander’s Ragtime Band, 
but later he loses the girl to Broadway and his own 
piano player. The marriage fails, however, and the ba- 
toneer and the singer are eventually reunited. Director 
Henry King’s problem was to keep the thirty-one songs 
introduced in the course of the action from converting a 
melodrama into a musicale and, if the attempt sometimes 
fails, the frequent relation of the tunes to the times 
helps to sustain interest in the plot. Don Ameche, Alice 
Faye and Tyrone Power form the triangle and are ably 
assisted by Jack Haley, Ethel Merman, Helen Westley 
and Jean Hersholt. This is excellent entertainment for 
adult devotees of the type. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


LITTLE TOUGH GUY. That group of unrefined juveniles 
known collectively under the ambiguous title of the 
Dead End Kids are out to point a new moral in this 
sociological tract with melodramatic trimmings. The 
burden of their past efforts has been to show the deleter- 
ious effects of slum environment on unformed characters; 
in this reading, which approaches but never quite realizes 
the factor of free will, they are led into shady bypaths 
by that eugenic paragon, a child of wealth. Harold 
Young’s otherwise admirable direction, however, whittles 
the obvious conclusion down to the salutary importance 
of a good home training. Neglected by an unreasonable 
and complaining mother, who has forced her husband 
into a strike-breaking job which indirectly cost his life, 
the boy joins a gang and, guided by a bored youth from 
the upper social bracket, ends in a reform school. But 
the film closes on a hopeful note of rehabilitation. Billy 
Halop, among the youngsters, is especially effective and 
the acting is generally forceful. The theme and execution 
of this film will easily hold average audience attention. 
(Universal) 


GIVE ME A SAILOR. This is a strained farce with only 
fleeting moments of fun to justify its thinness of plot. 
Those perennial representatives of romance, the sailors, 
are involved in a matrimonial scramble when a home- 
loving girl almost loses her navy idol to a more frivolous 
sister. A beauty contest and a surprising shift of alli- 
ances before the altar solve all the problems. Martha 
Raye, Bob Hope, Betty Grable and Jack Whiting work 
hard as the conniving foursome to lighten this family 
production. (Paramount) 


KEEP SMILING. Jane Withers upholds the child star 
tradition in a quietly amusing film by setting the affairs 
of foolish adults in order once again. This time it is a 
dipsomaniac uncle who requires straightening out and 
Jane goes right to work to restore him to his former 
position as an ace movie director. With the little child 
to guide him, Uncle rides the water-wagon right into 
Hollywood’s charmed circle. The star is as engaging as 
ever, and Gloria Stuart and Henry Wilcoxon fill out the 
cast of a moderately entertaining picture for the whole 
family. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 
THomas J. FirzMorris 
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EVENTS 





SCIENCE crossed new intellectual frontiers. . . . Hither- 
to unsuspected relationships were discovered. . . . The 
influence exerted by neck whiskers on shirts was de- 
tected. A research assistant at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege demonstrated that shirts belonging to men who 
shave last the longest. Friction set up by unmown neck 
whiskers materially diminishes the life expectancy of a 
shirt. . . . A reciprocal relationship existing between 
neckties and mental states was discovered by a Euro- 
pean professor. His studies revealed that poorly adjusted 
neckties, non-fitting collars may weaken the eyesight, 
fatigue the cerebral faculties. . . . Colleagues dissented 
from these findings, asserted the wrong necktie is often 
the result of mental trouble rather than its cause... . 
The extraordinary obstacles that confront the researcher 
were glimpsed. . . . Dr. Karl Jordan, famous English 
botanist, disclosed that once in order to conclude an ex- 
periment he had to pursue from Scotland to Central 
Europe a flea which was at that time traveling around 
on the back of a certain mouse. ...A process for mak- 
ing cake out of soap was patented in Washington. The 
new cake, which contains other ingredients in addition 
to soap, will not produce suds in the mouth during mas- 
tication, it was revealed. ... 


A stiffening in law enforcement was observed. . . . In 
Maryland, a husband declared he was tired of being 
beaten by his wife, appealed for protection to a judge. 
The judge haled the wife to court, threatened her with 
six months if she did not overcome her tendency toward 
husband-beating. She usually used a tire lever and a pair 
of pliers in her operations, friends of the couple said. 
. ». Women who like to go around slapping traffic police- 
men were warned to cease the practice. A Baltimore 
woman slapped a traffic officer, was fined ten dollars. A 
few days later she slapped another policeman, was 
lodged in jail. Policemen do not receive sufficient pro- 
tection, carped critics. . . . Significant judicial precedents 
were forecast. ... Part of the farm owned by a New 
York farmer lies in the United States, part in Canada. 
The farmer owns a Canadian bull. Can the bull cross 
over to the United States part of the farm without pay- 
ing duty? Can he then run back to the Canadian part 
of the farm without paying further duty? Or must the 
farmer shell out every time the bull runs around? These 
questions agitated legal minds. . . . Another poser ap- 
peared in New York. Can a man who is pursuing his 
own cat up a neighboring fire-escape be regarded as a 
house-breaker and beaten up by the neighbor? A court 
is now weighing this case. Its decision will clarify the 
rights of cat owners with regard to nearby fire-escapes. 


. . . The unrest in Central Europe was increased by a 
young girl. In Bucharest, Rumania, she inserted an ad- 
vertisement in newspapers, advising she was young, 
beautiful, wealthy and open for marriage. Receiving 
hundreds of replies, she wrote each of her would-be 
spouses to buy two theater tickets, mail her one, attend 
the theater with the other and thus meet her. Many 
tickets poured in which were sold by a scalper outside 
the theater. Numerous young women purchased tickets 
from the scalper, and were amazed to hear the strange 
men sitting next to them beginning to discuss matri- 
mony as soon as they sat down... . 


One out of every thirty-seven persons in the United 
States is a criminal. One out of every six hundred and 
fifty is or will be a murderer. A major crime is com- 
mitted every twenty-two seconds. Our murder record is 
twenty times worse than that of England. We have the 
largest prison population of any country in the world. 
And all the time we are lifting up our voice to tell the 
other nations how to run their affairs. THe ParapER 








